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THE ARMY AND THE WESTWARD 
MOVEMENT? 


Perhaps no word in American history stirs the imagina- 
tion more profoundly than that oft-used word “ frontier.” 
It calls forth a series of pictures. We see the restless pio- 
neers of the tidewater region pushing up the valleys into the 
foothills of the Alleghenies. We see Daniel Boone leading 
a small band across those mountains into the fertile Blue 
Grass region. We see a snail-like caravan of wagons mov- 
ing along the crooked, muddy, and stump-filled roads of 
Indiana. We see a long line of covered wagons, accom- 
panied by mounted guides, wending its way across a western 
prairie. These pictures have become a part of our national 
heritage. 

The westward-moving bands of frontiersmen were led by 
intrepid hunters and fighters. Carrying their scanty pos- 
sessions, they took their families into the vast spaces of 
mid-America. This migration has naturally stirred the im- 
agination of historians, who have collected a mass of detail 
concerning the dangers, the hardships, and the glories of 
the frontiersman. In fact, the frontiersman has become 
a national symbol of restless energy and resourcefulness. 
Without detracting from the merits of this heroic figure, 
I wish to speak of another kind of frontiersman — one who 
labored just as steadily, just as unselfishly, and just as he- 


*A paper read on July 14, 1934, at the Fort Snelling session of the 
twelfth state historical convention held under the auspices of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society. Ed. 
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roically as the typical hunter, trapper, and farmer. I refer 
to the American soldier. 

The westward movement has most frequently been pic- 
tured as the achievement of individuals, as the unofficial, 
undirected, and unsupervised activity of ambitious and rest- 
less men. Indeed, this viewpoint has been so stressed as 
to obscure the plain fact that the United States government 
guided, directed, and protected the movement. Without 
the activities of the government, the westward movement 
would have been an isolated and unregulated scattering of 
people. These official activities deserve attention. 

In aiding the westward movement the government se- 
cured land cessions from the Indians, surveyed and plotted 
the land, and sold it at reasonable prices and on liberal 
terms. The government cleared trails and built roads to 
facilitate the movement. It provided for prompt terri- 
torial government and for eventual statehood. The settlers 
were thus insured against legal chaos and were placed on 
the road that led to political equality with the older states. 
The national government provided for mail service as rap- 
idly as frontier conditions allowed, thus maintaining those 
bonds which eventually made us into a nation. The extent 
of these services shows that the westward movement was an 
official, coéperative enterprise, one sponsored and guided by 
the United States government. The value of these services 
is beyond calculation. Yet if these had been all, even they 
would have been insufficient. The settlers needed still an- 
other service, that of protection against restless Indians and 
jealous foreign powers. Through the American army the 
United States also provided for that need. 

Before describing the services that the army rendered to 
the westward movement, it might be well to point out how the 
westward movement affected the army. It is probably 
correct to say that if there had been no western frontier to 
protect, there would have been no standing army. In 1783, 
at the time of the signing of the treaty that ended the 
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Revolution, the army consisted of eighty men who were 
designated as guards. Between 1783 and 1789 the army 
numbered about seven hundred. From 1789 to 1812 small 
forces of a few thousand were maintained, but the prejudice 
against a standing army was intense and persistent. At the 
close of the War of 1812 the army was allowed to continue 
its existence because of the necessity of guarding the ex- 
panding frontier. The services of the army on the frontier 
soon proved the wisdom of those who advocated its con- 
tinuance, and proposals for its abolition became fewer and 
fewer. Thus the army was on trial. How did it prove its 
utility ? 

The services of the army were varied and numerous. It 
surveyed rivers and lakes; it improved harbors and built 
fortifications ; it surveyed routes and built roads and bridges; 
it protected mail routes, government stores, roads, and fer- 
ries; it ejected squatters and established legal claimants; it 
protected agents and commissioners; it restrained and regu- 
lated hunters and trappers; it assisted officers of the law; it 
protected whites against Indians and Indians against whites; 
and finally it fought those occasional battles which seemed 
to be inevitable. Paradoxical as it may sound, the success 
of the army was proved by the infrequency with which it 
had to fight. 

These varied and numerous activities were carried on 
under peculiarly difficult circumstances. The guarding of a 
rapidly shifting and changing frontier was a Herculean task. 
If the settlers had moved westward in even lines the task 
would have been simplified. But they shot forward in pro- 
jecting tongues of settlement, leaving unoccupied areas in 
the rear. The new settlements grew and spread backward 
and forward, encircling Indian tribes and thus leaving is- 
lands of Indians within a sea of whites. The pioneers 
moved up river valleys; they occupied mining and fishing 
regions. They advanced now steadily, now in overwhelm- 
ing waves. Thus the frontier was never a regular line that 
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moved westward at a regular pace. In fact, the frontier 
line at a given time resembled a jagged bolt of lightning or 
a splotched page from a pupil’s copybook more than it re- 
sembled a straight line. In truth, there never was a fron- 
tier; there were always frontiers. There were at least four 
distinguishable frontiers. 

The first frontier, that nearest the older, settled regions, 
was the beginning of the area which contained fewer than 
two persons to the square mile. This line was determined 
by the fertility and accessibility of the land. The second 
frontier was marked by the line between the ceded and un- 
ceded lands. In other words it was the limit of lands which 
the government had acquired from the Indians. The third 
frontier, often in advance of the cession line, can best be de- 
scribed as the military frontier. It was characterized by 
a line of posts which maintained small garrisons. These 
posts were frequently entirely within Indian lands, although 
the government usually secured formal cession of the post 
site. The fourth frontier was the international boundary. 
The Florida boundary, the Mississippi, the Sabine, the 
Rocky Mountains, and the forty-ninth parallel are examples 
of this fourth frontier which required the attention of the 
army. Each of these frontiers might require protection, 
and they might overlap or be separated by hundreds of 
miles. 

This condensed and simplified statement about the fron- 
tier is not to be taken too literally nor applied too rigidly, 
but it gives an idea of the complicated nature of frontier 
defense, of how difficult it was to protect scattered settlers 
against roving tribes. Thickly settled areas might be bor- 
dered by restless and hostile Indians, thus requiring the 
presence of troops. Thinly settled regions might be bor- 
dered by peaceable tribes against which no troops were 
needed. So neither the line of settlement nor the density of 
population afforded a criterion for the location of a gar- 
rison. Whatever the situation might be in a given year, 
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it was likely to be radically different within a very short 
time. 

In spite of the baffling nature of the problem, the war de- 
partment had to undertake the task of insuring peace and 
security on the frontier. The efforts to do so led to the 
construction of one line of posts after another. As each 
line facilitated the influx of settlers, it was itself rendered 
useless by their arrival. The army officers then had to 
draw up another plan and build another chain of posts. In 
fact, so many posts were built that no historian or official 
in the war department can give the exact number. It is 
even difficult to ascertain how many were in existence in a 
given year. Posts were erected, occupied, abandoned, re- 
occupied, and abandoned again. It is easy, however, to 
ascertain the principal posts and to see the plan of defense 
within a given period. A glance at the military frontier in 
the decade following the War of 1812 will illustrate this 
point. 

In 1815 the country was dotted with tribes which had 
aided the British or had at least opposed the United States. 
The Florida frontier was beset by marauding bands. The 
northern frontier was still under the spell of British hos- 
tility and interference. The western frontier was likewise 
restless and unpacified. Thousands of eager settlers, tem- 
porarily restrained by the war, were pushing into the Old 
Northwest and across the Mississippi. The United States 
was seeking to regain its control of the Indians and of the 
fur trade and to promote the westward movement. The 
plans involved a shifting of the military frontier. 

In 1815 the chain of posts extended from Detroit south- 
west through Fort Wayne, Terre Haute, St. Louis, and on 
toward the gulf. A new chain of posts farther west was 
needed. The army was equal to the occasion. The new 
line, starting at the Sault de Ste. Marie, extended toward 
the southwest through Green Bay and Prairie du Chien 
and southward through Rock Island, Fort Edwards, and on 
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into what is now western Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma. 
Posts were established in one year, 1816, at Green Bay, 
Prairie du Chien, Rock Island, and Chicago, and, within a 
decade after the close of the war, at a dozen other places. 
As the new line of posts was built, the older posts were 
abandoned. For example, Fort Wayne and the posts at 
Terre Haute, Peoria, and Belle Fontaine became unneces- 
sary. 

Thus a chain of posts was established in advance of wide- 
spread settlement. The army was indeed the vanguard of 
the westward movement. Temporarily isolated, these posts 
nevertheless stood as proof of the willingness of the gov- 
ernment and of the power of the army to afford protection 
for the settler. They even served as challenges to him to 
advance further and choose almost at will from the vast 
acres available. 

The line of posts which has been described does not indi- 
cate the full extent of the government’s plans. In 1819 the 
United States undertook to extend the military frontier far 
up the Mississippi and the Missouri. This plan was de- 
signed eventually to enlarge the settled area, to extend the 
fur trade, and to counteract British influence among the 
Indians. In accordance with this plan Fort Atkinson was 
erected on the Missouri just above Omaha, and Fort Snell- 
ing was built at the mouth of the Minnesota. These posts 
illustrate the connection between the army on the one hand 
and trade, diplomacy, and Indian policy on the other. They 
also stood as one of those challenges which the frontiersmen 
were not slow to meet. Fort Atkinson has developed into 
the state of Nebraska, and Fort Snelling was the seed out 
of which has grown the flower of Minnesota. 

It would be an incomplete and misleading picture if we 
presented these frontier posts as purely military centers. 
They were pioneers in industry and culture as well as in 
priority of occupation. Many frontier posts can very prop- 
erly be designated as agricultural experiment stations. The 
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policy of economy temporarily led to such extensive farming 
and stock raising as to arouse the scorn of more than one 
army inspector. Residents of the posts were liberal sub- 
scribers to magazines and newspapers, and the post libraries 
compared not unfavorably with those of many towns of the 
same period. Most of the posts maintained bands, and 
theatrical productions were frequently given. Schools were 
established early and maintained persistently. Visitors and 
lecturers were hospitably entertained. Instead of being 
isolated centers of warlike activities, the frontier posts were 
an epitome of the entire civilization that was to follow. 
The army not only protected American civilization; it was 
itself a part of that civilization. 
Epcar B. WESLEY 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 














HENRY H. SIBLEY, PIONEER OF CULTURE 
AND FRONTIER AUTHOR 


One of the most striking facts about frontier Minnesota 
is the high cultural level represented by its leadership, 
coupled with individual capacity to adapt that leadership to 
changing times and conditions. Sibley, Ramsey, Dr. Neill, 
Flandrau, Goodhue, Wheelock, and many other frontier 
leaders were pioneers of culture. They were agents in a 
transit of civilization from East to West. All frontiers 
have their rough aspects, but one does not have to go far 
in studying Minnesota’s youth before he realizes that there 
were sturdy cultural forces at work in that period. These 
forces made themselves felt in the early organization of an 
historical society, the planning of a state university, the 
launching of colleges, the creation of a public school system, 
the appearance of an intelligent journalism, the vigorous 
grappling with economic and political problems, the atmos- 
phere of social and intellectual enterprise. At almost every 
point one meets Sibley and Ramsey and their associates — 
men of background, men of a wide range of interest, men 
who considered a long future and cared for more than their 
own generation. They wove into the fabric of Minnesota 
something of their character and interests; and in the tran- 
sition from the frontier to a modern commonwealth, they 
adapted their leadership to new situations with skill and 
confidence. 

Someone has interpreted the Sibley family in terms of the 
American westward movement. Henry H. Sibley was the 
son of New Englanders who pioneered in the old West after 

* This introduction is, in part, a condensation of a talk on “ Henry 
Hastings Sibley: Pioneer of Culture” given by the editor at the Sibley 


centennial luncheon held in St. Paul under the auspices of the Minnesota 
Historical Society on October 28, 1934. 
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the Revolution. His mother, Sarah Sibley, a lady of gentle 
culture, was the daughter of one of Washington's colonels 
who migrated to the Ohio frontier; and her grandfather 
was Commodore Abraham Whipple, a noted Revolutionary 
naval officer who also pioneered in the Ohio country. 
Henry’s father, Solomon Sibley, migrating from Massachu- 
setts, went first to Marietta, then to Cincinnati, and finally 
to Detroit just after its release to the Americans under Jay’s 
treaty. He rose to be mayor of Detroit and eventually 
chief justice of the Michigan territorial supreme court. 
Henry Hastings Sibley, with two years of training in 
Greek and Latin, two years’ study of law, and a practical 
schooling in the business of fur trading, represents in his 
migration from Michigan to Minnesota another step in the 
family identification with the westward movement of cul- 
ture. In his private as well as in his public life, Sibley gave 
expression to deep and broad cultural interests. One of his 
early letters to New York, written in the fur-trade period, 
includes an order for such books as Prescott’s Ferdinand 
and Isabella and Conquest of Mexico, Hallam’s Middle 
Ages, Thiers’ French Revolution, and Froissart’s Chroni- 
cles. An interpretation of Sibley as a pioneer of culture 
finds added confirmation if one considers him as a writer 
and recorder of life and character in the Northwest. He 
is the author of a series of portraits, graphic character 
sketches, of some of the unusual figures of the early North- 
west — such men as Hercules Dousman, Jean Baptiste Fari- 
bault, John Otherday, Joseph Nicollet, and Gideon H. 
Pond. In an extensive work he detailed the life and ad- 
ventures of Jack Frazer, a notable Scotch-Sioux hunter and 
warrior of the Northwest. He told a part of his own story 
in his Unfinished Autobiography and various papers of remi- 
niscences.2, He was generous in his tributes to associates. 
*Sibley’s “ Life and Adventures of Joseph Jack Frazer: A Mixed 


Blood of the Dakota Sioux” was published under the pseudonym 
“ Walker-in-the-Pines,” in sixteen chapters in the St. Paul Pioneer from 
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Classic almost is his memoir to Dousman, “ friend of my 
early and riper years — my associate in business for nearly a 
quarter of a century —who directed my steps for the first 
time to what is now Minnesota, and to whom I was fer- 
vently attached.”’ He characterized the Prairie du Chien 
magnate as “kind-hearted, high minded, and public spir- 
ited”’ and supported the characterization with a wealth of 
detail. His descriptions of the voyageurs were vivid and 
discerning. He knew and understood these colorful figures 
of the fur trade better than most. Among other things he 
touched upon the hostilities, and the chivalry, that marked 
the dealings of voyageur with voyageur. Through all Sib- 
ley’s writings runs a characteristic strain of affection for 
Minnesota and of faith in the state and its people. It was 
a “land where Nature has lavished her choicest gifts.” 
The “sun shines not upon a fairer region.” 

In one of Sibley’s letters, written in 1839, he sent to New 
York a subscription to the Spirit of the Times, a leading 
magazine of sport;* and in the columns of that magazine 
were printed from time to time articles from his own pen 
on hunting and on Indian customs and warfare. In signing 
these contributions to the literature of the frontier West, 
Sibley used the pseudonym, ‘“‘Hal—a Dacotah.” What 
the editor of the Spirit of the Times, William T. Porter, 
thought of Sibley’s contributions to his columns may be 
judged from the following comment, which appears on the 
editorial page of the issue for April 11, 1846: 

We heartily commend to each of our readers an original article 


. in to-day’s paper. For twelve years past the writer has been 
residing on the west side of the Mississippi, during which period he 


December 2, 1866, to March 17, 1867. The Unfinished Autobiography 
of Henry Hastings Sibley, Together with a Selection of Hitherto Un- 
published Letters from the Thirties was published by the Voyageur Press 
of Minneapolis in 1932. 

* The letter, which was written to Ramsay Crooks, president of the 
American Fur Company, on December 21, 1839, is published in full in 
the Unfinished Autobiography, 71. 
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has spent a great portion of his time hunting Buffalo and other game 
on the boundless prairies between that river and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. He is a most accomplished gentleman, a ready writer, and 
enthusiastically devoted to field sports. Our friend dates his last 
letter from St. Peters, near the Falls of St. Anthony; it will be read 
with thrilling interest. Referring to a promise made us when we 
last had the pleasure of seeing him, he writes: “ You know I only 
promised to sound my trumpet when the music of the finer instru- 
ments should have ceased.”” We have no idea of his getting off under 
this plea; we don’t recollect anything about this reservation to which 
he alludes; moreover, what does he mean by “ finer instruments?” 
We insist upon it that no one has written upon the subject of Buffalo 
Hunting and Prairie Sporting generally, better than himself, and he 
might as well make up his mind at once that the readers of this paper 
have a claim upon him which we intend to look after. We shall do 
it, too, by hook or by crook, if we have to chase him with a sharp 
stick among a roving band of Sioux. 


Whether or not Porter found the carrying out of his 
threat necessary has not been recorded, but the fact remains 
that for a number of years following 1846 readers of the 
Spirit of the Times continued to enjoy thrilling reports of 
frontier adventure by ‘“Hal—a Dacotah.” The centen- 
nial of Sibley’s arrival in the frontier land that he described 
so vividly makes appropriate the reprinting of one of these 
little-known articles in MINNESOTA History. The account 
of a buffalo and elk hunt that called forth the editorial com- 
ment quoted above is reprinted in the pages that follow. 

THEODORE C. BLEGEN 


MINNESOTA HistToricaL Society 
St. Pau 


[From The Spirit of the Times, 16:73 (April 11, 1846).] 
A BUFFALO AND ELK HUNT IN 1842 
BY HAL—A DACOTAH 


Dear “ Spirit.” —It is a fact much to be regretted that the game 
on the Western Prairies is rapidly diminishing in number. A resi- 
dence of twelve years on the West side of the Mississippi, during 
which time I have made very many hunting excursions, has satisfied 
me that the larger animals are fast disappearing, and will soon be 
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exterminated. Upon the plains which were the scene of my sports 
in former years, where the Elk and Buffalo were to be found by 
hundreds and by thousands, the hunter may now roam for days to- 
gether, without encountering a single herd. Nor is this surprising, 
when we reflect that of the Indians west of the Mississippi, at least 
a hundred thousand subsist entirely by the chase, and the improvidence 
of these people is so great, that often ten times as many cattle are 
killed as can be consumed by a camp, either by being driven over 
precipices, or by other methods. What will become of these starving 
thousands when buffalo shall have failed altogether, is a question 
which I am unable to solve. Present appearances indicate with much 
certainty, that ere twenty years have elapsed, but few buffalo will be 
found, and those only on the immense plains of New Mexico, or on 
the distant prairies which skirt the base of the Rocky Mountains.‘ 

In the month of October, 1842, I took with me eight horses and 
carts, in charge of five Canadians and one American, and with my 
old hunting companions, ALex. F[ARIBAULT] and Jack FRazer, 
wended my way towards the buffalo region.’ We expected to find 
these animals at or about the Minday Mecoche Wakkon, or Lake of 
the Spirit Land, a distance of a hundred and fifty miles. The first 
few days we amused ourselves with shooting grouse, ducks, and geese, 
of which there were a great abundance. One of the party knocked 
over twenty ducks at a single shot, nineteen of which were secured. 

“With the exception of the opening paragraph, this sketch is reprinted 
also in Peter Hawker and William T. Porter, Instructions to Young 
Sportsmen ... to which is Added the Hunting and Shooting of North 
America, 265-273 (Philadelphia, 1853). 

®“ Alex. F.” probably was Alexander Faribault, a well-known fur 
trader in the Minnesota and Cannon River valleys after 1822, for whom 
the city of Faribault was named. Since he was a clerk for the American 
Fur Company, he was closely associated with Sibley in the fur trade, and 
later the two men were connected in various business enterprises. Al- 
though Faribault was born at Prairie du Chien, the fact that he was the 
son of a French-Canadian trader, Jean Baptiste Faribault, doubtless 
caused Sibley to look upon Alexander as a Canadian. See Grace Lee 
Nute, “ Alexander Faribault,” ante, 8:177-180. Joseph Jack Frazer, 
or Fraser, was the son of a Scotch trader and a half-breed Sioux woman. 
He lived with his mother’s tribe until he was more than thirty years old; 
later he became a fur trader, and he acted as a scout during the Sioux 
War of 1862. For a reference to a biography of Frazer by Sibley, see 
ante, note 2. 


* Spirit Lake is in northwestern Iowa, touching at one point the south- 
ern boundary of Jackson County, Minnesota. 
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Of course we did not lack for provant. As we advanced farther in- 
land, where we hoped to find elk, a veto was put on all discharges 
of fire arms at small game, as the report of a gun will set the keen- 
eared animals in motion at the distance of miles. On the seventh day 
out, Jack Frazer reported that he had seen some game, but whether 
buffalo or elk he could not tell, as they were too far off. Our glass 
being put in requisition, we soon found them to be a small herd of 
the latter, lying down at the base of a hill about six miles off. Not- 
withstanding the excitement which warmed us at the prospect of a 
chase, the beauty of the scene which broke upon our vision from the 
height whereon we stood, attracted the attention of the most thought- 
less of the party. A large lake, which might have been taken for the 
“Glimmer Glass” of Cooper, stretched itself out at right angles 
with our course, about a mile beyond where the elk lay. The prairie, 
clothed in its variegated autumn garb, appeared to rise and fall like 
the undulations of the ocean, and in all directions might be perceived 
points of woodland giving forth all the different tints and hues pe- 
culiar to an American forest. A thin belt of lofty trees encircled the 
lake, showing through their intervals the bright sheet of water, which 
lay, unruffled by a breeze, in all its glorious beauty. It seemed almost 
a sacrilege against Nature thus to invade her solitudes, only to carry 
with us dismay and death. But other, and certainly not more holy 
thoughts, soon dissipated in us all sense of the magnificence of the 
scene. Our measures were taken to circumvent the elk. 

Alex., Jack Frazer, and myself, as the only experienced hunters, 
were to approach and fire, while the others of the party mounted 
their horses, and were stationed under the cover of the hill, except one 
man, who remained in charge of the carts and baggage. With this 
man I left my hunting horse, ready saddled, with instructions to 
mount as soon as he heard our guns, and come with all speed to my 
stand. ‘These precautions taken, and having stripped ourselves of all 
superfluous clothing, we commenced the delicate operation of ap- 
proach. A few yards brought us in full view of the herd, which, 
unsuspicious of danger, were lolling lazily in the sunshine. Throw- 
ing ourselves flat upon the ground, we wormed ourselves along with 
Indian stealthiness, under cover of the short grass. We had pro- 
ceeded thus about half a mile, when we came to a marsh, which it 
was found we must necessarily pass. The water here was two feet 
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deep, and the exertion of crawling through the knotted grass, and of 
securing, at the same time, our guns from moisture, while we kept 
ourselves concealed, was excessively severe. By dint of unremitting 
efforts we passed silently through this serious obstacle, and emerged 
upon dry ground within sixty yards of the game. We here examined 
our arms, renewed our primings, and sprang upon our feet, not wish- 
ing to fire until the elk rose. As these magnificent creatures bounded 
off in great confusion, our double barrels were discharged, and three 
elk fell dead. Jack F., who sported a single barrel, made a clean 
miss, as usual. In fact, he was a miserable shot. With an eye like 
an eagle, firm nerves, and active withal as a wild cat, it was not one 
of Jack’s “ gifts” to shoot well. Unfortunately, Alex. F. and myself 
had aimed our second barrels at the same large animal, which came 
to the ground riddled with balls and buckshot, otherwise we might 
have secured a fourth without doubt. As the remaining fifteen or 
twenty fled at full speed, we could hear the shouts of the horsemen 
as they discharged their pieces. They failed, however, to hit a single 
elk. My horse was presently at my side, and as soon as I was 
mounted, the noble animal entering into the spirit of the chase, set off 
at racing speed. The elk were now a mile ahead, and I passed suc- 
cessively each of the Canadians on their jaded horses, vainly struggling 
to keep with the chase. Wright, the American, who was well 
mounted, was thrown headlong from the saddle, and when I over- 
took the herd after a run of six miles, I perceived his horse running 
side by side with the elk. I had left my double barrel behind, trust- 
ing to a revolving pistol to do execution. But my hands were so be- 
numbed by long immersion in the cold water, that I could not pull 
the trigger. Shifting the revolver to my left hand, I managed to dis- 
charge it at a large female elk, at a distance of not more than ten feet. 
The ball took effect @ posteriori, and the animal was so much wounded 
that she plunged headlong into a wide boggy stream, through which, 
after incredible efforts, she succeeded in passing, leaving me no other 
alternative than to abandon the chase, the nature of the ground ren- 
dering it impossible to cross. 

I succeeded in securing the runaway horse, with which I returned 
to my companions, who had already made preparations to encamp on 
the border of the lake. Here we spent one day in preserving the 
meat of the slain elk, which was accomplished by cutting it into thin 
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slices, when it was spread out upon a scaffold, and a fire kindled un- 
der, which soon dried it thoroughly. 

The next morning there were myriads of ducks and geese in and 
about the lake, and the discipline of the camp was so far relaxed as to 
allow a few shots to be fired among them, which afforded us an ample 
supply. 

Continuing our course southwestwardly, we reached Lac Blanc, a 
fine sheet of water, which bore upon its surface swan, geese, and ducks 
in great numbers, which we did not disturb, as there was fresh “ sign” 
of elk and traces of buffalo. From this point we followed a small 
stream which ran through very swampy ground, and which was liter- 
ally covered with wild-fowl. These poor creatures were not at all 
shy, giving evidence of their utter ignorance of the arts of the great 
destroyer, man. In fact, geese, mallard, and other wild ducks, were 
innumerable, and I doubt not that either good shot of the party might 
have destroyed a thousand in a day. But we were in search of nobler 
game, and not a single discharge of a gun was permitted. 

The day after we struck the stream, and while we were still fol- 
lowing it, Jack Frazer was going along in the high grass at a little 
distance from the party, when he threw himself suddenly from his 
horse, and appeared to seize hold of some object at his feet, at the 
same time calling for assistance. There was a general roar of laugh- 
ter when we reached him. He had seized two large racoons which 
were sleeping quietly in the grass, each one by the tail. Startled at 
this unexpected assault upon their nether extremities, the coons made 
a joint effort to nab our friend Jack, who, with tail hold fairly fixed, 
endeavored to evade their bite by jumping about in all directions. He 
was so expert with his sudden pulls and twitches, that he escaped with- 
out injury for a little time, until, encumbered with the weight of his 
victims, he ceased hopping, and at that moment one of them got Jack 
by the leg, when he incontinently gave up the battle. With a desire 
to see fair play, none of us would interfere while this farce was being 
enacted, but seeing our compagnon so badly treated, we revenged him 
by knocking the coons on the head. 

The accidental discharge of a gun by one of the men caused me to 
lose a shot at three buffalo. They had been quietly feeding on the 
low grounds along the stream, when, hearing the discharge, they 
dashed away over the open prairie. After holding a conseil de guerre, 
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we concluded not to follow them until the next morning, as the day 
was already far spent. Selecting a favorable spot, we encamped, 
and the arms of the party were put in order for the expected sport. 
A large buck came out of the woods at the opposite side of the stream, 
without perceiving us. We could not allow him to be fired at. The 
next morning Jack Frazer was despatched with the most active of the 
Canadians to reconnoitre. In a short time they returned, and re- 
ported that three buffalo were lying down in one of the low places in 
the prairie. Two men were then placed in charge of the carts, with 
directions to proceed slowly along at an angle slightly deviating from 
the line to the buffalo, while the rest of us, seven in number, mounted 
our horses and prepared for the chase. 

Approaching the bulls within three hundred yards, we charged 
down the hill upon them at full speed. The first flight of the buffalo 
is comparatively slow, but when pressed by the huntsman, the rapidity 
with which these apparently unwieldy animals get over the ground, is 
amazing. Alex. F. and myself having the fleetest horses, each of us 
singled out a victim, leaving the third to be dealt with by the re- 
mainder. We were shortly alongside, and our double barrels told 
with deadly effect, the huge beasts rolling on the ground in death, 
within a hundred yards of each other. The other horsemen followed 
the remaining buffalo, discharging numberless shots at him, but not- 
withstanding each man swore that he had hit him, the bull got clean 
off, and his pursuers were brought to a sudden halt by the sight of a 
large herd of cattle, which they were unwilling to disturb until we 
joined them. Meanwhile the prairie had been set on fire by some 
Indian to windward of us, and as the wind blew violently, the flames 
came down upon us with such rapidity that we had not even time to 
secure the meat of the two buffalo killed. It was decided to attempt 
a passage through the flaming barrier, leaving the men with the carts 
to get to some shelter ere the fire reached them. Five times did we 
approach the raging element, and as many times were we repulsed, 
scorched and almost suffocated, until, by a desperate use of whip and 
spur, we leaped our horses across the line of fire, looking, as we 
emerged from the cloud of smoke, more like individuals from the 
lower regions, than inhabitants of this earth. 

It took some time to recover from the exhaustion attendant upon 
our enterprise when, being fully prepared at all points, we went off 
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in search of the buffalo. We shortly discovered them on the top of 
a hill, which was bare of grass, and to which the fire had driven them. 
Alex. F. and myself made a large circle to gain the rear of the herd, 
and the rest placing themselves out of view, waited for our charge. 
When about half a mile distant, the huge mass set itself in motion, 
and the herd, composed of several hundreds, took to flight. We were 
soon among them, and the discharge of fire-arms from all the horse- 
men was incessant and well-sustained. Alex. F. and myself had each 
shot two cows, and others of the party had succeeded in bringing 
down an animal or two, when we all bore down en masse close to the 
heels of the affrighted buffalo. Jack Frazer’s horse stumbled over a 
calf, fell, and threw his rider headlong from the saddle. Merely 
casting a glance to ascertain that Jack’s neck was not broken, away we 
sped, until horse after horse gave out, and in a short time I found 
myself alone with the herd, the nearest of my companions being a 
quarter of a mile in the rear. 

There was a very fine fat cow in the centre of the band, which I 
made several attempts to separate from the others, but without effect. 
She kept herself close to an old bull, who, by his enormous size, ap- 
peared to be the patriarch of the tribe. Being resolved to get rid of 
this encumbrance, I shot the old fellow behind the shoulder. The 
wound was mortal, and the bull left the herd, and went off at a slow 
gallop in a different direction. As soon as I had fired I slackened the 
speed of my horse to enable me to reload, determining to pursue the 
retiring mass, trusting to find the wounded animal on my return. 
Unfortunately I changed my mind, and rode after the bull to give 
him the coup de grace. I rode carelessly along with but one barrel of 
my gun loaded, when, upon getting near the buffalo, he turned as 
quick as lightning to charge. At this critical instant I had risen in 
my stirrups, and released my hold on the bridle rein. At the moment 
the buffalo turned, my horse, frightened out of his propriety, gave a 
tremendous bound side-wise, and, alas! that I shall tell it, threw Hau 
clear out of the saddle, and within ten feet of the enraged monster! 
Here was a predicament! Imagine your humble servant face to face 
with the brute, whose eyes glared through the long hair which gar- 
nished his frontlet like coals of fire—the blood streaming from his 
nostrils. In this desperate situation I made up my mind, that my 
only chance for escape was to look my enemy in the eye: as any at- 
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tempt to run would only invite attack. Holding my gun ready 
cocked to fire if he attempted a rush, I stood firmly, although I must 
confess I was awfully frightened, and thought my last hour had come! 
How long he stood there pawing and roaring, I have now not the least 
idea, but certainly thought he was a long time making his decision 
what he should do. At last he turned slowly away, and I gave him a 
parting salute, which let out the little blood left in his body. He 
went a short distance and fell dead. 

I did not fail to render due homage to that Almighty Being who 
had so wonderfully preserved my life. The frequenter of Nature’s 
vast solitudes may be a wild and reckless, but he cannot be essentially 
an irreligious man. The solemn silence of forest and prairie — the 
unseen dangers which are incident to this mode of life, and the con- 
sciousness that Providence alone can avert them; all these have the 
effect to lead even the thoughtless man, occasionally, to reflection. 

The only one of the party within view now came up. I was so 
near the buffalo when dismounted, that he thought I had struck him 
with the barrels of my gun. I despatched him in search of my horse, 
which, as is usual in such cases, had followed the herd of buffalo at 
full speed. I now felt much pain in one of my feet, which had re- 
ceived a serious blow when I fell. I had to use my hunting knife to 
free me from sock and moc[c Jasin, and in ten minutes I was unable 
to walk, or even stand without support. Knowing the man who had 
gone after my horse to be a mere tyro in woodcraft, I feared he would 
not be able to find his way back to me, and being ten miles from 
camp, with no fuel to light a fire, and clad in scanty Indian costume, 
the prospect of spending a cold October night where I was, was any 
thing but agreeable. I had no other alternative than to load my gun 
heavily with powder, and discharge it in quick succession, hoping 
that some of my comrades would hear the reports and come to my aid. 
After a short time spent in this pleasant exercise, I perceived Jack 
Frazer, who, having recovered his horse, was looking for the rest of 
the party, when my gun attracted his attention. I despatched him 
after the missing man, and he soon returned with him and my horse. 
When I mounted it was with difficulty I could support myself in the 
saddle. 

On our way to camp, we discovered a single buffalo cow feeding. 
Jack started off in pursuit, and I had the pleasure of witnessing a most 
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beautiful chase, albeit unable to take part in it. The cow made for 
the height of land opposite, and as she reached the summit Jack over- 
took her, when she turned and charged him furiously. I thought it 
was all over with him, for the animal was within three feet when he 
discharged his gun. I saw her fall before the report of his gun 
reached my ears: the ball had broken her neck. Had it taken effect 
in any other part, Jack must have been seriously injured, if not killed. 

When we got to the camping ground, all the party were assembled. 
The injury I had received was of too serious a nature to allow of rest. 
I passed a sleepless night, and being satisfied that it was necessary to 
have surgical assistance as soon as possible, I determined to return 
home — offering to leave four men with Alex. and Jack, if they were 
disposed to continue the sport. The disappointment was a serious 
one, but my hunting companions refused to leave me, and it was ar- 
ranged that the next day should be employed in securing the meat of 
the buffalo killed, and the day following we should leave for home. 

In the morning, while the men went in search of the meat, we rode 
over to get a view of “ Minday Mecoche Wakkon,” or “ Lake of the 
Spirit Land,” already mentioned. This beautiful sheet of water has 
an island in it, which the Sioux Indians never venture upon — as they 
believe it to be the residence of demons. Their traditions say, that in 
days of yore, several of that tribe landed upon the island from a canoe, 
when they were instantly seized and devoured. Hence the name. 
We saw several others disporting themselves in the Lake, apparently 
not much afraid of us, or of the spirits of the island. 

When all was ready for our departure homewards, I told my com- 
panions that as our progress would be necessarily slow with the 
loaded carts, they would have time to scan the country on either side 
of us, and perhaps find buffalo, and they could easily rejoin us at 
night. This plan suited them well, and they were off bright and 
early, while we retraced our trail — myself on horseback, leading the 
procession. About noon I perceived, directly in our line of march, 
a large herd of elk, and I made a signal to the men to halt. I then 
despatched them to give the elk a volley, bidding them to be very 
careful in approaching, while I, with my game leg, rode to windward 
to endeavor to get a shot as they passed. Having ensconced myself 
snugly in ambush, I presently heard a rustling in the bushes, and a 
huge buck came bounding out close to me. I could have keeled him 
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over with a load of No. 6, but I forbore to pull trigger on him, lest 
I should spoil the sport of my party, and he got safely off. In two 
minutes after the whole herd of elk went dashing past, but at too 
great a distance for me to shoot. The men, as I feared, made a 
bungling attempt to get near the elk, and had been discovered. ‘There 
must have been a hundred or more in this band, and we watched 
their movements with lively pleasure as they bounded over the prairie. 
Alex. F. and Jack Frazer joined us in the evening, having three buf- 
falo tails pendant at their belts—trophies of the number slain. — 
They had fallen in with several large droves of buffalo, and might 
have killed many more, but, as the meat could not be taken, they very 
properly abstained from useless slaughter. 

We hastened homewards as fast as our trammelled condition would 
allow, only now and then shooting a few ducks or other wild fowl, 
wherewith to make a bouillon in the evening. On the 22d day after 
our departure from home, we reached our domicils, having in the in- 
terval killed 16 buffalo, 3 elk, 8 raccoons, 12 wolves, 7 geese, 244 
ducks, and 80 grouse, besides sundry other small snaps not worth 
recording. 

When I next go on a buffalo hunt, 

“May you be there to see.” 











MEMORIES OF FORT SNELLING IN 
CIVIL WAR DAYS‘ 


A child’s memories are usually made up of fleeting im- 
pressions of scenes and events that possess some personal 
connection or appeal supplemented by details and stories 
furnished by older members of the family; so while they 
convey in some measure the influences and atmosphere of 
the times to which they refer, they should not be trusted as 
accurate historical accounts.” 

My father, Thomas McLean Newson, in 1854 founded 
and edited the Saint Paul Daily Times, the Republican 
organ of the city, in which for seven years he determinedly 
espoused the stand of the eastern abolitionists, somewhat to 
his own detriment and danger. It was to be expected then 
that, when the Civil War broke out, he would apply for 
admission to the Union army. Unfortunately, a slight 
shortening of one leg due to an accident in boyhood caused 
him to be refused. Thereupon, he sold his farm home at 
Lake Como and his newspaper and joined the volunteers, 
at that time camped on the plains outside Fort Snelling. 

He was assigned to the commissary department with the 
rank of captain, and when mustered out at the close of war, 
he was brevetted major. He had hoped to be ordered 
south to New Orleans, but the outbreak of the Sioux in 
1862 caused the government to detain several regiments in 
Minnesota to protect the settlers in isolated communities 
and on the frontier, and his regiment was one of those or- 

*A paper read at the Fort Snelling session of the twelfth state his- 
torical convention held under the auspices of the Minnesota Historical 
Society on July 14, 1934. Ed. 

* These recollections of a Minnesota childhood during the last years of 
the Civil War were written at the request of an army surgeon, who felt 
that they gave certain pictures of historic Fort Snelling not recorded else- 


where. 
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dered to the scene of the massacres. I have heard him de- 
scribe his march through the desolated towns and villages, 
the burned homes, the scattered household goods, and the 
heaped-up mounds of mutiliated bodies of men, women, and 
children. His regiment was finally stationed at St. Cloud, 
and the family, consisting of my mother and three little 
girls, was sent for. My only recollection of the journey 
is of the old stage and the narrow swinging leather seat 
without a back, upon which we children sat. The time 
seemed interminable and we reached the hotel in the dark 
and cold of evening. 

At St. Cloud another little sister was born, and in mid- 
winter father was ordered to Fort Ripley. The family car- 
riage, drawn by the team, Prince and old Gray, was hung 
round with army blankets. On the floor was a feather bed 
on which mother sat with the baby in her arms and my 
sisters Hattie and Nellie and myself beside her. Each was 
provided with a hot brick. Shut from us by a blanket 
curtain, on the front seat were father, who drove, and 
Uncle Charles Brower, father’s secretary. Part of the way 
through the country infested with bands of hostile Indians 
we were escorted by twenty cavalrymen. Later we went on 
alone through a cold old-fashioned Minnesota winter with 
much snow. When, stopping at midday for rest and re- 
freshment, we entered a pine shack heated by a glowing 
cast-iron stove, red-hot in spite of the zero weather outside, 
the bottle of brandy and milk that we had with us for an 
emergency burst, and we discovered that the baby’s cheeks 
were frostbitten. 

My next vivid memory is of being awakened at night at 
Fort Ripley by much commotion and gun shots and hearing 
father tell mother that a sentry had fired at an Indian 
sneaking up the embankment of the fort. The garrison 
had been aroused in time and if an attack had been planned 
by the enemy it was rendered futile. The word “Indian” 
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still recalls my shivers of terror, for we children could not 
help hearing the many stories of massacres and thrilling 
escapes. 

Then at last we were ordered to Fort Snelling, where 
father was commissary to the end of the war. His chil- 
dren’s pet name for him was “Old Commissary.” Our 
quarters were in the south row, allotted to the officers. 
They were flimsy wooden structures heated by stoves, with 
no conveniences, and as was everything else about the fort, 
highly insanitary. We were next to headquarters, the com- 
mandant’s house. General Robert N. McLaren was a 
stern, soldierly man and we children were properly afraid 
of him. Nevertheless it was on the great, round, wooden 
bastion, a famous lookout that projected from the back of 
his house and over the precipitous cliff and the narrow 
stream marking the confluence of the Minnesota and the 
Mississippi rivers, that we played with his children. From 
this bastion guns were trained upon representatives of the 
Sioux and Chippewa tribes encamped upon Pike Island, or, 
as we called it, Grape Island, below, compelling by this 
measure a treaty of peace between the two tribes. On this 
great, sunny, outdoor playroom we children romped and 
received lasting impressions of river and rock, little under- 
standing the heartache everywhere present in the fort. 
For during these two winters that we lived at the fort, at 
least one out of every family was down with typhoid, and 
there were few families, officers’ or privates’, but lost one 
or more from the dread disease. Our own Uncle Charlie 
succumbed to it. 

Before marching to the front the volunteer regiments 
were encamped on the prairie outside the gates, about where 
the polo grounds now are. The two sides of the fort, the 
south and west sides, were inclosed by a high stone wall, one 
end of which the old gray Round Tower marks today. The 
other two sides were protected by the unassailable steep 
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bluffs, the whole constituting for those days a most remark- 
ably strategic location for a fort. 

All the children were forbidden to leave the fort inclosure 
unless in the care of an orderly, and especially were we for- 
bidden to attempt to climb down the dangerous rocks below 
the bastion. This prohibition, strange to say, was im- 
pressed firmly on my mind by the disobedience of one boy 
who later become a famous physician. Teasing my little 
sister, he threw her beloved doll over the railing, but her 
tumult of grief and anger so affected him that he clambered 
down, unheeding our cries, rescued the doll, and returning 
made all the amends in his power. The soldiers were kind 
to us and gave us fine sport, in winter guiding our sleds 
down the snow-clad steeps, and in summer helping us gather 
flowers and wild grapes abundant everywhere. Every morn- 
ing that was pleasant we went out to dress parade, held 
about ten o’clock on what is now the lawn in front of the 
commandant’s house and the officers’ quarters, and amused 
ourselves naming those we knew, as the blue columns 
marched and countermarched to the strains of the war- 
time music. In the evening the lowering of the flag at the 
sunset gun gave us an especial thrill, markedly so when our 
littlest sister was playfully shut in the box at the foot of 
the flagpole. 

The fort was of course under martial law, and soldiers 
were punished in peculiar ways for infringements of the 
rules. Even our childish minds were moved to sympathy 
as we murmured among ourselves and pointed to the un- 
fortunate boy in blue who marched under guard up and 
down the main walks with his head and arms thrust through 
holes in a barrel bearing in huge letters the words, “I Was 
Drunk Last Night.” We understood the nature and object 
of the guardhouse, and the threat of being sent there was 
sufficient to keep the most mischievous in order. 

Some mornings we stood watching the soldiers open bar- 
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rels of flour—a most exciting pastime — for frequently I 
saw ferocious rats as large as half-grown kittens jump into 
the faces of the soldiers, who muttered unpleasant things 
about the government even as they released their rat ter- 
riers upon their prey. Such conditions coupled with patri- 
otic eloquence finally induced the powers at Washington to 
grant to Captain Newson the permission and wherewithal 
to build a decent warehouse for the food supplies. Some- 
times at the opening of barrels of brown sugar we demanded 
our share, great lumps of luscious sweetness that one never 
sees now. Again, when the barrels of highly spiced pickled 
tomatoes were uncovered we tried to discover which of us 
as champion could swallow the most peppery without wink- 
ing. Hard-tack we munched at our children’s tea parties 
and thought life full of joy in a fort in war time, although 
we partly understood the anxiety on the faces of those who 
daily surrounded the bulletins of the lastest disasters, and 
we wondered curiously why some, women especially, broke 
down and ran sobbing to their quarters. 

In the summer evenings in the family carriage we drove 
through the country lanes about the Twin Cities, but we 
little ones looked forward with ill-concealed excitement to 
reaching the great iron gate of the fort after nine o'clock, 
for then it would be closed and the armed guard would be 
pacing his beat before it. We heard the sentry’s challenge, 
“Halt, Who goes there?”’ and father stepping forward, 
said “‘A friend, Captain Newson.” ‘ Advance, Captain 
Newson, and give the countersign”’ ; and once I heard it— 
“Red Dog.” 

In our play about the parade ground we often watched 
with frightened delight the two captive Indians, leaders in 
the Sioux War, each dragging a cannon ball chained to his 
left leg, while under guard he swept the walks. Medicine 
Bottle was a coarse, brutal creature who often showed to 
visitors his arm tattooed with the symbols indicating the 
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men, women, and children he had scalped, about fifty in all. 
Shakopee, or Little Six, was interesting and intelligent. 
When after many delays and reprieves the orders for their 
execution came from Washington, the two were finally hung. 
The gallows was erected outside the fort on a little knoll, 
commanding a view of the hills across the Minnesota River 
and Pilot Knob, now the Acacia Cemetery. All the children 
of the garrison, save only ourselves, were allowed to be 
present at the hanging. However, I recall most distinctly 
that from some vantage point I saw in the distance the 
crowds, the scaffold, and the swinging bodies. I listened 
with eagerness as my father recounted to my mother a dra- 
matic incident connected with the event. As the black cap 
was about to be drawn over the head of Shakopee, a railway 
whistle woke the echoes along the bluffs and the first train 
of cars pulled into Mendota. With a tragic gesture of dig- 
nity the chief raised his arm and pointing across the river 
said, “‘As the white man comes in, the Indian goes out.” 
The next moment the trap fell. 

But if our lives flowed on with the simple activities that 
marked childhood in those days, history was making rapidly, 
and one morning there came a strange cry ringing loud in 
our ears, ‘‘ Lee has surrendered.”” And we loved the sound 
of the queer word “ Appomattox.” We young things were 
immediately set to work cutting in two the long tallow 
candles then in use, and in the early spring night we helped 
to light and set them in the small window panes of the 
house. I have been told that both St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis were thus illuminated, and that there was not a farm- 
house or settler’s home in the ten miles of open country 
between the two cities that did not show its patriotic re- 
joicing in this way. The bands, the shouts, the cheering 
troops! A perfect tumult of joy swept the fort, very little 
of which the childish minds comprehended, but they enjoyed 
the excitement. 
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Then comes my first great party with grown-ups. ‘The 
new commissary warehouse had been finished, and in the 
clean vacant lofts we had played up and down the long dim 
stretches. The completion of the building was to be cele- 
brated by a social gathering and a dance, and the enormous 
upper story was decorated with flags and bunting, and in- 
signia and implements of war, and from the crude rafters 
swung immense oil lamps. Through the whole length of 
the room on one side ran rough board tables holding the 
banquet. At intervals down their length were huge dish- 
pans of army baked pork and beans, whole hams and beef 
tongues, flanked by great dishes of doughnuts and enormous 
pots of coffee that all army people considered the finest ever 
brewed. Keeping these rations company were cakes and 
pies and other delicacies that the officers’ wives had for 
days been preparing for this event. I was allowed to be 
present during my father’s speech of greeting, in which he 
commended the improved sanitary conditions and welcomed 
the gay company to the rather unique entertainment. Very 
vivid indeed is my memory picture of the brilliant gather- 
ing—the blue coats, crimson sashes, and gold shoulder 
straps of the officers; and the Godey’s Lady’s Book styles 
of the flounced hoop skirts, the short sleeves, and low-cut 
bodices of their ladies. I see my father as he stood ad- 
dressing them, and conspicuous among the many were a 
couple that I knew, a General and Mrs. Thomas — he, tall, 
distinguished, dark, with moustache and goatee of the 
period, and she, not as tall as his shoulder, her hair in long 
ringlets on her white neck, her dress, a pink barége flounced 
to the waist, leaning upon his arm in the most languishing 
way. And then, just as the band strikes up and the dancing 
begins, for me the scene fades, for I am sent home, pro- 
testing, on the shoulder of a faithful orderly. The next 
day I delight in boasting to my playmates that I was the 
only child present at the beautiful party. Very soon after 
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the close of the war the new warehouse was burned down. 
I think the fire was supposed to have been the work of an 
incendiary. 

The sad aftermath of battles was sweeping through the 
fort. My mother had lost two brothers; one with his col- 
ors in his hand had fallen in a charge at the head of his 
troops at the battle of Ball’s Bluff. 1 remember her weep- 
ing as she opened the package of his few possessions, his 
sash, his housewife with its pincushion, some bone carving of 
his leisure hours. The other brother had died of typhoid 
at Fort Snelling. In spite of the surrender of the southern 
armies, all was anxiety and uncertainty when the whole 
country quivered under a new and appalling disaster. 

It was customary for an orderly to appear every morning 
at nine at each officer's quarters with the countersign of the 
day. This was in a three-cornered note sealed with red 
sealing wax bearing the government stamp. My mind is 
particularly clear as to this, for we children were shown 
what it was and most sternly forbidden to touch it under any 
circumstances, or dire would be the results. And under 
certain conditions, the results were dire in those days. This 
particular morning father had gone out to dress parade. 
As usual the orderly tapped on the door of the living room 
where were my mother, my little sister, and myself, and 
entering and laying the countersign in its accustomed place 
on the corner of the mantelpiece, he turned to my mother 
with the words: ‘‘ Mrs. Newson, did you know that Presi- 
dent Lincoln had been shot?”’ The newspaper had not yet 
reached us. Mother, exclaiming, “‘ My God,” sank sobbing 
into a chair. So great was her grief that my small sister, 
frightened at she knew not what, began to cry too, and I, 
as ignorant as she of the meaning of it all, shook her, say- 
ing harshly, “Stop it, stop it.” Then even we little ones 
felt the pall over everything — flags at half mast, streamers 
of black crépe on the left arm of every officer, martial order 
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ignored as groups of men stood excitedly discussing the 
tragedy, officers meeting one another and breaking down. 
We wondered to see men cry and no one call them “cry 
babies! ”’ 

Soon there came marching back the remnants of the gal- 
lant regiments of Minnesota that had shown their mettle 
on many battlefields and at Little Round Top at Gettys- 
burg. They were to be mustered out at Fort Snelling. I 
have heard my parents tell of the mingled joy, suspense, 
and heartbreak of those scenes, but only the excitement of 
marching columns affected us children. 

One more event from the past in our life at the fort 
flashes out with startling clearness — the visit to the North- 
west of General U.S. Grant. On the great day within the 
fort along the officers’ row all the families were gathered, 
the children as near the drive as possible. At last, sitting 
on the back seat of an open landau, was the general! We 
knew him from his pictures; stocky, in the familiar broad- 
brimmed hat with its gold cord and tassel, the crimson 
sash, and the gold epaulet on his blue coat. The carriage 
stopped at the commandant’s door and the famous guest was 
escorted through the spacious hall to the great bastion at 
the rear, where the ladies of the fort had prepared for his 
coming. The children, of course, were not present at the 
reception, but afterwards, believe it or not, I drank out of 
the same barrel of lemonade that General Grant was served 
from. 

“The dark backward and abysm of time” engulfs the 
land of recollection and I see no further pictures of that 
distant day. Changes for the betterment of the fort have 
swept most of the old landmarks away. No more do wa- 
gons and buggies and carriages and carts rock and slip dan- 
gerously down a steep dirt and rocky road on one precipitous 
bluff to be ferried leisurely over the Mississippi, and then 
climb laboriously with panting horses the difficult winding 
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way on the other side to the gates. No more do the red 
men in gorgeous blankets come, single file, to barter furs 
at the sutler’s store or complain of unjust agents to the 
‘““White Fathers.” No more do men in blue with the sol- 
dier’s visor present arms or deploy over the green that 
stretches out under the shade of elm trees now more than 
a half century old. The children of today scarcely under- 
stand the words in which we recall these times and these 
events, and we, the children of the years gone, find in the 
old fort only the ghosts of her departed glories. 
Mary JEANNETTE NEWSON 


St. PauL, MINNESOTA 














THE ROCK ISLAND RAILROAD 
EXCURSION OF 1854 


The first railroad to unite the Atlantic with the Missis- 

sippi River reached Rock Island on February 22, 1854. To 
celebrate this event leading citizens of the country were in- 
vited by the firm of Sheffield and Farnam, contractors for 
the construction of the Chicago and Rock Island Railroad, 
to participate in a joint railroad and steamboat excursion to 
the Falls of St. Anthony. The response was so hearty and 
the requests for passes were so numerous that the Minne- 
sota Packet Company was obliged to increase the number of 
steamboats chartered from one to five.!. So lavish were 
the preparations that an eastern paper declared the affair 
“could not be rivaled by the mightiest among the potentates 
of Europe.” The account continues: 
Without bustle or noise, in a simple but grand manner, like every- 
thing resulting from the combined action of liberty and association — 
guests have been brought hither free of charge from different places, 
distant thousands of miles, invited by hosts to them unknown, simple 
contractors and directors of railroads and steamboats.” 

John H. Kinzie was chairman of the reception committee 
in Chicago, where the Tremont House served as headquar- 
ters for the assembled guests. There, Millard Fillmore, a 
president by accident, met Samuel J. Tilden, who later failed 
by accident to achieve the presidency. Prominent western 
leaders such as Ninian Edwards, former governor of II- 

*Captain Russell Blakeley, “ History of the Discovery of the Mis- 
sissippi and the Advent of Commerce in Minnesota,” in Minnesota His- 
torical Collections, 8: 393-395. 

* For an extended account of the excursion of 1854, see Henry W. 
Farnam, Memoir of Henry Farnam, 69-89 (New Haven, 1889). See 
also New York Semi-Weekly Tribune, June 20, 1854; L. O. Leonard, 
“A Famous Rock Island Trip,” in Rock Island Magazine, 22:9 (Sep- 


tember, 1927). Files of the New York and Chicago newspapers cited 
are in the library of the State Historical Society of Iowa at Iowa City. 
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linois, and Edward Bates of Missouri, later attorney gen- 
eral in Lincoln’s cabinet, exchanged views with notable 
Easterners such as John A. Dix, John A. Granger, J. C. 
Ten Eyck, and Elbridge Gerry. Francis P. Blair of Mary- 
land greeted his son, Francis P. Blair, Jr., of St. Louis. 
New Haven and Yale University sent Professors Benja- 
min Silliman, A. C. Twining, Leonard Bacon, and Eleazar 
Thompson to match wits with Judge Joel Parker of Har- 
vard and Professor Henry Hubbard of Dartmouth. George 
Bancroft, a Harvard graduate and already the national his- 
torian, accepted an invitation to make the “ fashionable 
tour” and was repeatedly called upon to address the crowds 
which gathered to greet the Easterners. Catherine M. 
Sedgwick was one of the more notable women to make the 
trip.® 

No profession was so ably and numerously represented 
as was the press. Almost every metropolitan paper of the 
East had sent a writer to accompany the excursion. Charles 
Hudson of the Boston Atlas and Thurlow Weed of the Al- 
bany Evening Journal were seasoned and nationally known 
editors. Samuel Bowles of the Springfield Republican and 
Charles A. Dana of the New York Tribune were at the 
threshold of long and famous careers. Hiram Fuller of 
the New York Mirror, Epes Sargent of the Boston Tran- 
script, Charles Hale of the Boston Advertiser, and W. C. 
Prime of the New York Journal of Commerce were other 
eastern reporters. The West was represented by such edi- 
tors as William Schouler of the Cincinnati Gazette and C. 
Cather Flint of the Chicago Tribune.‘ 

Early on the morning of June 5 the excursionists as- 
sembled at the Rock Island station in Chicago. Shortly 
after eight o’clock two trains of nine coaches each gaily 


* Daily Tribune (Chicago), June 1, 1854; Daily Minnesota Pioneer 
(St. Paul), June 9, 1854; Minnesotian (St. Paul), June 9, 1854. Files 
of the Minnesota newspapers cited are in the collection of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. 

* Minnesotian, June 9, 1854. 























EXCURSION TICKET. | 


Phicago and Rock Island Rail-Road. 
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The. Railroads mentioned below, have agreed to pass 
the guests free over their respective Roads, at any lime, 
not exceeding six days previous to the day of excursion, 
going out,and fifteen days after, in returning. 


The Guests will show this Ticket to Conductors. 


Hudson River Railroad 

New York Central Railroad. ; 
New-York and Erie Railroad—Buffalo and N. Y. City R. R. 
Great Western Railroad, Canada. 

Michigan Central Railroad, and Steamboats on Lake Erie. 
Buffalo and State Line Railroad. 

Erie and Cleveland Railroad. 

Cleveland and Toledo Railroad. 

Mich. South. and N J. R. R, and Steamboats on Lake Erie, 


NOT TRANSFERABLE. 











A TICKET FOR THE RAILROAD Excursion or 1854 


[From an original in the possession of Mr. L. O. Leonard 
of Iowa City, lowa.] 




















RAIL*ROAD SICURSION. 





Office Chicago & Rock Island Railroad Co, 


Cores: Excuance Baxx Buitpixe, 
43 William Sitrect, New-York. 


Dear Str: 

The object of this excursion is to afford the Stockholders aud Bondhulders an opportu- 
nity of visiting and inspecting their Ruad. 

The enclosed ticket of invitation will enable our friends to assemble at Chicago at their 
leisure, and by any of the several routes. 

The purty will leave Chicago on Monday morning the Sth day of June, and reach 
Rock Island in time to dine in the afternoon, and embark same night. Leaving Rock 
Island in the morning for the Falls of St. Anthony. 

Returning to Kock Island the party will be conveyed back to Chicago, on Saturday, 
and with the same ticket, may take their choice of routes back to New-York. 

As xo Teaxsrer of tickets will be rEcocyusev by the several roads, it is particularly 
requested, that such tickets as are not intended to be used by the party invited, may be 
returned in an envelope by mail, directed to this office, before the 1st day of June, in order 
that the Committee may know how many to provide for. 

The Excursion on the River may be made in fuur or five duys, and the whole time 
froin New-York and back, need not, necessurily, exceed ten or twelve days. 


CONNITTES. 
4. B. JERVIS, THOS. C. DURANT, MAAC COOK, 
A. ©. FLAGG, 406, E, CHEFFIELD, L. ANDBEWS, 
Wa. WALCOTT, MENRY FARXUAM, EBEN. COOK, 


New-Yorx, Muy 1s’, 1854. 








DIRECTIONS FOR THE Excursion oF 1854 


[From a copy in the possession of Mr. Leonard.] 
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decorated with flowers, flags, and streamers, and drawn by 
powerful locomotives, left the city with the most colorful 
gathering the West had ever seen. Speeches, military pa- 
rades, and the industrious discharge of cannon greeted the 
excursionists on every hand. A free lunch was distributed at 
Sheffield, Illinois. Frequent stops notwithstanding, at 4:00 
P.M. the trains reached Rock Island, where the “ Golden 
Era,” Captain Hiram Bersie; the “G. W. Spar-Hawk,” 
Captain Montreville Green; the “ Lady Franklin,” Captain 
Legrand Morehouse; the “Galena,” Captain D. B. More- 
house; and the “‘ War Eagle,” in command of Daniel Smith 
Harris, lay waiting to take the Easterners aboard.® 

So large was the number of unexpected or uninvited 
guests that the five boats were quickly jammed, and it was 
necessary to charter two additional craft—the “ Jenny 
Lind” and the “ Black Hawk.”’ But accommodations still 
proved insufficient. According to Dana “ state-rooms had 
been allotted at Chicago, where the names had been regis- 
tered, but many of the tickets had been lost, and very many 
persons had none at all. Besides there had been some 
errors—husbands and wives were appointed to different 
boats, and several young fellows were obliged to part from 
the fair ladies about whom they had hitherto revolved with 
the most laudable devotedness.” The lack of berths caused 
fully one-third of the guests to renounce the steamboat trip 
and return to Chicago. Despite this fact at least twelve 
hundred remained aboard the boats and were served a 
‘sumptuous feast” that was said to equal those afforded by 
the best hotels in the country.® 


* Daily Tribune, June 5, 6, 7, 1854; New York Tribune, June 9, 13, 
1854. 
* Daily Tribune, June 8, 9, 1854; New York Tribune, June 13, 1854. 
Authorities vary as to the number of additional boats chartered by the 
Minnesota Packet Company, but most sources indicate that one or two 
were added to the original five. Dana asserts that one was added, and 
Flint notes the “ Jenny Lind” and the “ Black Warrior,” probably the 
“Black Hawk.” Miss Sedgwick recorded seven steamboats in the flo- 
tilla which left Rock Island. 
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After listening to brief speeches, including two by Fill- 
more on internal improvements and the Great West, at 
Rock Island and Davenport, the passengers were enter- 
tained with a brilliant display of fireworks from Fort Arm- 
strong. Bells rang and whistles sounded as the boats, their 
bows wreathed with prairie flowers and evergreens, left 
Davenport at ten o'clock “‘and sailed, with music on their 
decks, like birds by their own song, lighted by the moon, 
and saluted by the gay fireworks from the Old Fort.” 
Captain Harris led off with the “War Eagle,” while the 
“Golden Era,” with the former president aboard, brought 
up the rear.’ 

Everyone was delighted with the bright moonlight and 
the refreshing river breeze which greeted the boats as they 
puffed upstream against the powerful current. Shortly after 
midnight a violent thunderstorm occurred. According to 
one passenger: 

Impenetrable darkness enshrouded us, and nothing could be seen of 
our fleet of seven steamers, save the lurid glare of their furnaces shin- 
ing upon the agitated waves, and their red and blue lights suspended 
from their bows. A sudden flash of vivid lightning would i!lumine 
the entire scene for a moment, and then as suddenly would it be blot- 
ted from view. At such moments, so intense was the light, and so 
vivid the impression produced, that each separate leaf upon the trees 
on shore, each crevice in the bank, the form of each steamer, and even 
the countenances of those upon the guards, could be seen as plainly 
as if printed upon a canvas. 

After a few hours the storm subsided and the weary trav- 
elers were quickly lulled to rest.® 

The night was spent with varying degrees of comfort, 
for many of the young men were obliged to “rough it” on 
mattresses on the cabin floors. But none of these were 
heard to complain and Miss Sedgwick praised them for 

* Daily Tribune, June 7, 8, 1854; Catherine M. Sedgwick, “ The 
Great Excursion to the Falls of St. Anthony,” in Putnam’s Monthly 


Magazine, 4: 322 (September, 1854); Minnesotian, June 9, 1854. 
* Daily Tribune, June 8, 1854. 
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their good-natured and manly attitude. Another passen- 
ger, less optimistic, declared: 
Through the whole trip many gentlemen who should by all means 
have had comfortable places have had no opportunity to sleep, except 
on mattresses on the cabin floor. As these could never be laid down 
before midnight, and must be removed before 5 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and were never very favorable to repose, their occupants have 
had but from two to four hours sleep at night, while sleeping by day 
was even more out of the question.°® 

Dawn found the boats a few miles below Bellevue, whence 
the “‘ War Eagle” led the fleet booming up the Fever River 
to Galena. A trip to the lead mines was followed by a pic- 
nic dinner in the woods. ‘‘ Wines of Ohio and of France 
stood upon the board, sparkling Catawba the favorite, and 
glasses were drained to the health and prosperity of Galena 
and its citizens.”’ Dana noted with regret “that total ab- 
stinence is not the rule of the Mississippi Valley, everybody 
feeling it to be a sort of duty to temper the limestone water 
of the country with a little brandy, or other equally ardent 
corrective.” 1° 

After leaving Galena, the boats proceeded to Dubuque, 
where, despite a heavy downpour, they were met by a 
throng of people. Fillmore, Silliman, Bancroft, Bates, 
Hudson, and others addressed the citizens of Dubuque. 
La Crosse was described by Dana as “a wooding-place on 
the eastern shore, with two or three frame houses.”” A 
dozen excursionists climbed a lofty cliff overlooking the em- 
bryonic settlement while the boats were “ wooding up.” 
According to Dana: 
Wide prairies, marked by Indian trails, or dotted with the plowed 
patches of here and there a chance settler, interrupted by oak forests, 


or by inland ranges of lower bluffs and knolls, made up the scene, 
with the river, its shores and islands, for the center of the whole.” 


* Sedgwick, in Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, 4: 320; New York Trib- 
une, June 20, 1854. 

* New York Tribune, June 20, 1854; Daily Tribune, June 8, 1854. 

™ New York Tribune, June 20, 1854. 
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Frequent landings were made at the scattered settlements 
along the river and at points where the boats were given an 
opportunity to “wood up,” and at such times the excursion- 
ists invariably trooped ashore. ‘Our light boats,” notes 
Miss Sedgwick, “skimmed the surface of the water like 
birds; and, with the ease and grace of birds, they dipped 
down to the shore, and took up their food, their fiery 
throats devouring it with marvellous rapidity.” The pro- 
cess of “wooding up” always attracted considerable atten- 
tion from those passengers who were not inclined to go 
ashore and wander about. President Fillmore’s daughter, 
while her steamboat was ‘“ wooding up” at Trempealeau, 
mounted a horse and scaled that mighty rampart. Her 
appearance at the summit was greeted with a salvo of steam- 
boat whistles and the prolonged cheers of those aboard.’ 

Amusements aboard the boats were as varied as human 
ingenuity could devise. Racing was prohibited, but the 
boats were often lashed together and passengers enjoyed 
the opportunity of visiting with old friends and making new 
ones. Promenading on deck and allowing the ever chang- 
ing landscape on shore to “daguerreotype new pictures on 
the mind” formed the principal pastime for most of the 
travelers. When the boats were lashed together “ dancing 
in one cabin would draw together the dancers or a con- 
versazione in another, the listeners and talkers.” Slavery 
probably was the chief topic of conversation, for the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill had just been passed and abolitionists were 
deeply aroused by the Boston slave case as a result of which 
a Negro named Burns had been sent back into slavery. The 
closing of stores in Boston, the hanging of effigies, the toll- 
ing of bells, the festooning of buildings in black, and the 
floating of the flag with the Union down were events that 


™* Sedgwick, in Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, 4:323; Fred A. Bill, 
“ When Rock Island Road Reached River, The Famous Excursion Train 
of 1854,” in Burlington [Iowa] Post, September 23, 1922; James K. 
Paulding, “ The Mississippi,” in Graham’s American Monthly Magazine, 
22: 219 (April, 1843). 
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doubtless made the Boston newspapermen, Hale, Sargent, 
and Hudson, centers of attraction. The Austrian alliance, 
reciprocity or annexation in reference to Canada, and the 
influence of the discovery of gold in California and Aus- 
tralia in maintaining high prices elicited editorial comment 
in the New York Tribune of the day. Rioting of native 
Americans and Irishmen in Brooklyn and the wreck of the 
‘“* Powhatan” with a loss of over three hundred passengers 
were featured news items in contemporary newspapers. 
The scientifically inclined probably found especially inter- 
esting such inventions as a compact and almost frictionless 
steam engine, Ralston’s portable sawmill, a new patent for 
making nails, and gas for country use, which were on display 
at the Crystal Palace Exhibition in New York. The dis- 
tinguished Yale scientist, Professor Silliman, had a large 
audience one evening, but Dana was “attracted by the gayer 
sounds from another boat” and was unable to report Silli- 
man’s speech to the readers of his paper. '* 

When Lake Pepin was reached at eleven o'clock on Wed- 
nesday night, four boats were lashed together and they 
proceeded upstream shooting brilliant shafts of light that 
streamed and danced on the waters and shores of the lake. 
The remainder of the night was spent in “ dancing, music, 
flirtations, et cetera.” 1** Then as now there were romantic 
souls who found their greatest joy on the upper deck of a 
steamboat with only the moon to disturb a tryst. 

A mock trial was held in the cabin of the “G. W. Spar- 
Hawk” one rainy and disagreeable evening. Schouler of 
the Cincinnati Gazette was tried for assault and battery on 
the person of Dr. Kennedy. The prisoner pleaded not 
guilty and Moses Kimball of Boston was selected to defend 
him. Prime of the New York Journal of Commerce acted 


™ Sedgwick, in Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, 4:323; New York 
Tribune, June 6, 20, 1854. 

™ Sedgwick, in Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, 4: 323; New York Trib- 
une, June 20, 1854; Daily Tribune, June 13, 1854. 
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as prosecutor. Both Kimball and Prime appeared before 
the court heavily armed with dueling pistols and bowie 
knives. The closing speech of Kimball lasted three-quarters 
of an hour and was listened to with profound attention. 
Both attorneys attempted to bribe the jury, but happily evi- 
dence was produced to show that the plaintiff had been 
injured when a berth broke down while both he and the de- 
fendant were asleep. The case was promptly dismissed.'® 

The appearance of the fleet when it rounded the bend 
below St. Paul was described in the Minnesotian of St. Paul 
as “grand beyond precedent.” The steamboats approached 
in order as regularly as an armed squadron taking its posi- 
tion in line of battle. 
Two full bands of music were on board, both of which struck up 
lively airs as the boats neared the landing. This, with the rays of 
the bright June sun which broke forth in all his glory after three 
days’ storm; the animation of the company on board the boats, and 
the enthusiasm of the assembled hundreds on shore and on the decks 
of the Admiral, then lying at the landing, produced a scene of excite- 
ment which St. Paul has never before witnessed, and perhaps will 
not again for many years.’® 

Although little more than six years old, St. Paul boasted 
six thousand inhabitants and made a fine appearance from 
the decks of the approaching vessels. According to Dana: 
There are brick dwellings and stone warehouses, a brick capitol with 
stout, white pillars, a county court-house, a jail, several churches, a 
market, school-houses, a billiard-room, a ten-pin alley, dry goods’ 
stores, groceries, confectioners and ice-creamers, a numerous array of 
those establishments to which the Maine law is especially hostile, and 
a glorious, boundless country behind.*" 


Shortly after the excursionists arrived they were bundled 
into every conceivable class and variety of vehicle and trun- 
dled away at various rates of speed to the Falls of St. 
Anthony. Three prominent New York editors were seen 

* Daily Tribune, June 13, 1854; New York Tribune, June 20, 1854. 


* Minnesotian, June 9, 1854. 
* New York Tribune, June 20, 1854. 
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perched precariously upon a one-horse water cart. The 
editor of the Galena Jeffersonian declared: 

The “ March to Finley” was nothing compared to our motley caval- 
cade. Here was a Governor bestride a sorry Rozinante of which 
even the Great Don would have been ashamed; here an U. S. Sena- 
tor, acting the part of footman, stood bolt upright in the baggage boot 
of a coach, holding on by the iron rail surrounding the top; here the 
historian of which the country is justly proud, squatted on his 
haunches on the top of a crazy van, unmindful of everything but him- 
self, his book, his hat and spectacles; there a hot house flower, nursed 
in some eastern conservatory, so delicate and fragile that a falling leaf 
might crush it, but a beautiful specimen of the feminine gender, 
withal, would be seated over the hind axle of a lumber wagon, sup- 
ported on either side by opera glass exquisites, who only wondered 
“why the h - - | the people in this country didn’t send to New 
York for better carriages.” ** 


After viewing the Falls of St. Anthony, the Easterners 
visited Lake Calhoun, Minnehaha Falls, and Fort Snelling. 
In the evening a reception was held in the Capitol, where 
Henry H. Sibley welcomed the visitors. Fillmore thanked 
the citizens of St. Paul for their cordial reception and 
pointed out the significance of the city as a central point 
on one of the routes leading from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. Bancroft responded on behalf of the railroad direc- 
tors and bade Minnesota become “the North Star of the 
Union, shining forever in unquenchable luster.” At eleven 
o’clock the tired tourists returned to the landing, where the 
boats lay illuminated and with steam hissing from their 
boilers. Shortly after midnight the fleet cast off from St. 
Paul, whose hills and lighted windows disappeared as the 
boats rounded Dayton’s Bluff.'® 

While speeding downstream in their sleek craft at the 
rate of ten miles an hour, the passengers found time passing 
all too fast. In addition to the usual dances, lectures, and 
musical entertainments in the cabins, meetings were called 

* Galena Jeffersonian, quoted in Daily Tribune, June 16, 1854; Daily 


Tribune, June 13, 1854. 
* Minnesotian, June 9, 1854; New York Tribune, June 20, 1854. 
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for the purpose of drawing up resolutions of thanks to the 
railroad directors and steamboat captains. Not only were 
many toasts drunk to the directors, captains, and boats, but 
generous contributions were made for the presentation of 
loving cups and gold plate to the officers. Fillmore pre- 
sided over a meeting on the “Golden Era,” where three 
hundred dollars were raised to purchase a silver pitcher for 
Captain Bersie.2° According to the Chicago Tribune of 
June 16, 1854, the pitcher bore the following inscription: 
Presented to HirAM Bersiz, Master of the Golden Era, By the Pas- 
sengers of that Steamer, on their Excursion to the Falls of St. An- 
thony, while guests of the Chicago & Rock Island Railroad Company, 
as a slight testimonial of their respect and their grateful appreciation 
of his urbanity, vigilance, and professional abilities, June, 1854. 

A cup of solid gold, beautifully engraved, was awarded 
to Henry W. Farnam, then a well-behaved baby in his moth- 
er’s arms, who many years later became professor of eco- 
nomics in Yale University. John A. Rockwell of Norwich, 
Connecticut, made the address of presentation, and Profes- 
sor A. C. Twining responded for the six-months-old infant 
as follows: 

I, Henry W. Farnam, being young in years, and wholly unaccustomed 
to public speaking, feel incompetent to discharge in suitable terms the 
duty imposed upon me on this interesting occasion. When I came 
on board this boat, it was farthest from my expectation to make a 
speech. “ Man wants but little here below,” and babies still less. 
All my wants may be confined within this little cup which you pro- 
pose to give me. Its contents are a baby’s world—his universe. 
“ Heaven and earth and ocean plundered of their sweets” may be 
compressed within the golden rim of this little measure. Some babies 
might cry for joy over my good fortune, but I am as unused to crying 
as to public speaking. I give you my best smile of thanks for your 


kindness, while I rely upon my interpreter for a further and more 
mature expression of the grateful emotion of my joyful little heart.”* 


Resolutions gave unstinted praise to the lesser officers 


*® Minnesota Pioneer, June 10, 19, 30, 1854; Daily Tribune, June 13, 
16, 1854; New York Tribune, June 20, 1854. 
"Farnam, Memoir of Henry Farnam, 88. 
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and the crews for their efforts to make the travelers com- 
fortable and happy. Miss Sedgwick was delighted with 
the courtesy of Captain Morehouse and the “civil lads’”’ 
aboard the ‘“ Lady Franklin” who performed their work 
as if it was “a dainty task, to be done daintily.” Nor did 
Dana forget Captain Bersie and Clerk Dawley of the 
“Golden Era,” whose “many civilities and attentions” 
were gratefully acknowledged in the New York Tribune.” 
The other captains probably received similar recognition 
from the writers who graced the decks of their boats. 

The responsibility for providing varied and well-prepared 
meals fell upon stewards who never before had been called 
upon to serve such an array of notable guests. Since the 
floors of the cabins were covered with sleepers, it was the 
stewards’ duty to awaken them gently and diplomatically 
in order that the mattresses might be removed and the 
tables set for breakfast by seven o’clock. No deck hand or 
roustabout could perform so delicate a task. Breakfast 
over, the cooks were given the menu for dinner. Meats 
and vegetables were prepared in one kitchen, while pastry 
and desserts were made ready in another. Fish, game, 
eggs, and vegetables were bought when needed at the vari- 
ous towns along the way. At Trempealeau, for example, 
two bushels of speckled trout were purchased, and the fish 
proved a rare treat for the excursionists. Supplies of fresh 
meat — for example, a dozen lambs or pigs — were picked 
up from time to time. James F. Babcock of the New 
Haven Palladium gave the following description of meals 
aboard the “Golden Era”’: 

We have had oysters and lobsters daily, though two thousand miles 
from the sea. These, of course, were brought in sealed cans. Hens, 
turkeys, and ducks have given their last squeak every morning. Two 


cows on the lower deck furnish us with fresh milk twice a day. Beets 
are cooked, and every variety of stuff, and the dessert consists of all 


* Sedgwick, in Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, 4: 323; New York Trib- 
une, June 20, 1854. 
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kinds of fruits, nuts, cakes, confection ices, and other things too nu- , 
merous to mention. Such is our daily fare. Then there are meats 
for supper, with tea and coffee, with toast, dry and wet, cold bread, 

warm bread, Indian bread, biscuit, rolls, etc.** . 


The excursionists were never invited to visit the meat and 
vegetable kitchen, for the scenes enacted there might well 
cause a loss in appetite, but they were cordially urged to 
drop into the pastry and dessert kitchen at any time. The 
number and variety of puddings, pies, ice creams, custards, 
and jellies prepared there were astonishing. Miss Sedgwick 
declared: 


Morning, noon and night a table was spread, that in most of its ap- 
pointments and supplies would have done honor to our first class 
hotels, and its confections would not have disgraced a French artiste 
with all the appliances and means of a French cuisine. By what 
magic art such ices, jellies, cakes, and pyramids, veiled in showers of 
candied sugar, were compounded in that smallest of tophets, a steam- 
er’s kitchen, is a mystery yet to be solved.** 


The notables who made the fashionable tour of 1854 
were almost unanimous in their praise of the upper Missis- 
sippi steamboats. Only one adverse, but by no means harsh, 
criticism was made by an anonymous writer in the New York 
Tribune. He observed: 


As the Upper Mississippi must now become a route for fashionable 
Summer travel, it is only proper to say that those who resort here 
must not yet expect to find all the conveniences and comforts which 
abound on our North River steamers. Everything is very plain; the 
staterooms are imperfectly furnished, but the berths are roomy; the 
table is abundant, but butter-knives and sugar-tongs are not among 
its luxuries. But those who know how to overlook these little defi- 
ciencies cannot hope anywhere to behold nature in such multiform 
loveliness and grandeur as on the waters of the Mississippi, between 
Rock Island and St. Paul, nor in traveling to pass a week or fort- 
night of more genuine and constant enjoyment.”* 


* Bill, in Burlington Post, September 23, 1922; New York Tribune, 
June 20, 1854; Sedgwick, in Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, 4: 320; Far- 
nam, Memoir of Henry Farnam, 86. For an interesting account of the 
steward’s duties, see George B. Merrick, Old Times on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi, 126-129 (Cleveland, 1909). 

™* Sedgwick, in Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, 4: 323. 

* New York Tribune, June 20, 1854. 
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But sugar tongs or no sugar tongs, the excursion of 1854 
was by far the most brilliant event of its kind that the West 
had ever witnessed. Millard Fillmore declared it to be one 
for which “history had no parallel, and such as no prince 
could possibly undertake.” Bancroft dwelt at length on the 
easy and agreeable manner in which more than a thousand 
people had been conducted a greater distance than from 
New York to Liverpool. The Chicago Tribune described 
the trip as the “most magnificent excursion, in every re- 
spect, which has ever taken place in America.” *° 

On June 23, 1854, the New York Tribune urged travelers 
to follow “in the wake of the just completed Railroad Ex- 
cursion, ascend the Upper Mississippi, the grandest river of 
the world, flowing for a thousand miles between shores of 
incomparable beauty — the boundaries of States destined to 
wealth, population and power almost without rivals in the 
Union.” Miss Sedgwick observed that as a result of the 
completion of the railroad to the Mississippi, “the fashion- 
able tour will be in the track of our happy ‘excursion party, 
to the Falls of St. Anthony.’ The foreign traveller must 
go there, and the song of the bridegroom, to many a ‘ Lizzie 
Lee’ will be ‘Ho! for the Falls of St. Anthony.’”’ ?" 

In the years that followed, hundreds of excursions were 
made to this garden spot of the West. Solitary travelers, 
tired business men and their families, private parties, vari- 
ous religious, political, and social organizations, made pil- 
grimages to this Mecca of the upper Mississippi. When 
the Milwaukee and La Crosse Railroad was completed to 
the Mississippi in 1858, a similar though less colorful party 
than that which constituted the excursion of 1854 was con- 
veyed to the falls aboard the “ Northern Belle,” the “ War 
Eagle,” and the “ Northern Light.” During the campaign 
of 1860, William H. Seward arrived at St. Paul with 

* Daily Tribune, June 13, 1854; New York Tribune, June 20, 1854. 


™ Sedgwick, in Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, 4: 322; New York Trib- 
une, June 23, 1854. 
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Charles Francis Adams and his son, Charles Francis, Jr. 
Upon visiting the falls, Adams complained that the beauty 
of former years was in danger of being spoiled because the 
sawmills had drawn off so much water. In the same year 
the “‘Governor’s Greys,” a unit of the lowa National Guard 
from Dubuque, generously supplied with fiddles and cham- 
pagne baskets, made the trip upstream on the “ Milwau- 
kee’? and downstream on the “Northern Belle.” Four 
omnibuses and sixteen carriages were required to convey the 
“Greys” and their ladies to the falls.2* Six years later, in 
1866, the “‘ Phil Sheridan”’ and the “‘ Milwaukee”’ were but 
two of a score of boats which ran excursions to St. Paul 
and the Falls of St. Anthony. Probably no other single 
factor was so important in popularizing the fashionable tour 
with Easterners as was the grand excursion of the Rock Is- 


land Railroad in 1854. 
WILLIAM J. PETERSEN 


Strate Historica Society or lowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 


* Minnesotian, October 12, 14, 18, 1858; Herald (Dubuque), July 24, 
31, 1860; July 14, 17, 1866; Fred A. Bill, “ William H. Seward’s Visit 
to Minnesota in 1860,” in Burlington Post, November 25, 1922; Theo- 
dore C. Blegen, ed., “‘ Campaigning with Seward in 1860,” ante, 150-171. 











NEGROES AND THE FUR TRADE 


Even a casual study of the North American fur trade is 
likely to suggest the possibility that, in various parts of the 
continent, certain races or national groups correspond closely 
to certain economic and functional categories into which the 
persons connected with this great industry may be divided. 
The fur trade as carried on in the regions about the Great 
Lakes, with Montreal as headquarters, was characterized 
by the fact that the entrepreneurs, the bourgeois, were nearly 
all Highland Scots— McTavishes, McGillivrays, Forsyths, 
and the like — though as time went on Canadians of French 
stock, such as Pierre de Rocheblave, assumed an increasingly 
prominent role. The dominance of the Highland Scots ap- 
peared even in fur companies chartered in the United States. 
The conspicuous example is the Pacific Fur Company, which, 
though chartered by the state of New York, included seven 
Highland Scots from Canada among its eleven partners. 

The dominant racial stock in the fur trade as conducted 
from St. Louis, however, was French— Louisiana French 
rather than French-Canadian. Berthold, Chouteau, Pratte, 
Cabanné were some of the conspicuous names in the St. 
Louis fur trade, the Spaniard Manuel Lisa being one of the 
earlier discordant racial notes. Soon after the Louisiana 
purchase, traders from the former thirteen colonies entered 
the trade, and only a little later the inevitable Highland 
Scots— Ramsay Crooks for one—began to come down 
from Canada. Still, the bourgeois of the St. Louis fur 
trade remained dominantly French, as that of Canada re- 
mained Highland Scotch. In Wisconsin, in the region of 
Green Bay and Prairie du Chien, were many small fur trad- 
ers chiefly of French-Canadian origin— Rolette, Porlier, 
Grignon. Farther east, in the portion of the fur country 
which early in the nineteenth century was already menaced 
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by the advancing frontier line, the fur traders were naturally 
to a large extent American citizens of British colonial stock. 
Since clerks in the fur trade were regarded rather as ap- 
prentices than as employees and were interested more in 
prospective advancement than in immediate wages, it was 
to be expected that racially they would be of the same stock 
as the members of the class they aspired to enter. 

The outstanding example of racial solidarity in the fur 
trade is to be found in the class of general laborers, the 
voyageurs, who almost to a man were French-Canadians. 
Such solidarity also was characteristic of the hunters, who 
constituted a small but interesting class, particularly in the 
fur trade of the United States. Typically, the hunter was 
of Kentucky or, what is the same thing, of Virginia back- 
woods stock. The Canadian fur traders depended to a 
large extent on the aborigines for the services performed 
south of the border by hired hunters, and they sometimes 
made use of the Christianized Iroquois. In the United 
States, next to the Kentuckian among the hunters, was the 
French-Indian half-breed. 

The persons connected with the Astoria expedition may 
be considered fairly typical of a group active in the fur trade 
of the United States.1 Of the partners, two, Ramsay 
Crooks and Donald McKenzie, were Highland Scots from 
Canada; Wilson P. Hunt, Robert McClellan, and Joseph 
Miller were United States citizens. The one clerk, John 
Reed, seems to have been an American citizen, though of 
Irish birth. The voyageurs bore French names, to a man. 
Of the fifteen hunters more or less prominently connected 
with the expedition, ten bore typical Anglo-Saxon surnames. 
The names of the other five indicate French origin, but it is 
noteworthy that no less than three of them are known to 
have been of mixed French and Indian blood, as was at least 
one of the group of ten. 


*See Kenneth W. Porter, “ Roll of Overland Astorians, 1810-12,” in 
Oregon Historical Quarterly, 34: 105-112 (June, 1933). 
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Some of the racial aspects of the fur trade have been indi- 
cated — entrepreneurs and clerks: Highland Scots, French, 
and British Americans; voyageurs: French-Canadians; hun- 
ters: Kentucky backwoodsmen and French-Indian half- 
breeds. Yet this analysis is inadequate, for it neglects to 
mention one of the largest racial elements in the United 
States of the early nineteenth century. Any picture of the 
racial aspects of the fur trade of that period which omits the 
Negro is so incomplete as to give a false impression, for 
representatives of that race were to be found in all three 
groups connected with the trade. Among the overland 
Astorians, at least two, a voyageur and a hunter, were of 
Negro origin. 

It is rather surprising to note that the earliest Negroes 
known to be connected with the fur trade were among 
those who occupied the highest functional category, that of 
independent entrepreneurs. “In giving the early history 
of Chicago,”’ wrote Mrs. John H. Kinzie, “ the Indians say, 
with great simplicity, ‘the first white man who settled here 
was a negro.’ This was Jean Baptiste Point-au-Sable,” or 
Point Sable, or Point du Sable, who is referred to variously 
as a “French-West-Indian mulatto” and doubtless apo- 
cryphally, as a runaway slave from Kentucky. Dr. Milo 
M. Quaife finds ‘considerable reason for believing that he 
belonged, on his father’s side, to the family of Dandonneau 
dit du Sablé, one of the most noted in the annals of New 
France.” He had a trading house on the site of Chicago 
as early as 1779 and had at least two natural children by an 
Indian woman. In 1790 his daughter Suzanne married 
Jean Baptiste Pelletier at Chicago and in 1799 a child of 

*Some of the material included in this paper has been employed in 
another connection in the writer’s articles entitled “ Relations between 
Negroes and Indians within the Present Limits of the United States” 
and “ Notes Supplementary to ‘ Relations between Negroes and Indians,’ ” 
which appear in the Journal of Negro History, 17: 287-367, 18: 282-321 
(July, 1932; July, 1933). The author wishes to thank the editor of the 


Journal, Dr. Carter G. Woodson, for permission to draw upon these 
articles in preparing the present narrative. 
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this union was baptized at St. Louis. A son, Baptiste Point 
du Sable, Jr., died sometime before February 17, 1814, and 
the elder Point du Sable probably died sometime in the fol- 
lowing year.’ A less important but perhaps even more in- 
teresting example of an early entrepreneur of Negro blood 
is furnished by a runaway slave from Kentucky, who in 
1790, in partnership with a Wyandotte Indian, was trading 
from Detroit into Ohio.* 

But the most usual and typical réle of the Negro in the 
fur trade was the same as that which he played in contempo- 
rary American economic life, namely, that of a servant or 
slave. His entrance into the fur trade in the capacity of 
a personal servant, however, sometimes opened to him the 
opportunity for participation in its activities in higher and 
more responsible capacities. Typical of such progress is 
the experience of York, the Negro slave who accompanied 
the Lewis and Clark expedition. Though trading in furs 
was not one of the purposes of this expedition, its story 
nevertheless belongs to the history of the fur trade. York’s 
nominal function in the expedition was that of personal serv- 
ice to Captain Clark, but before the expedition was far ad- 
vanced he was acting as hunter, trader, and interpreter, as 
well as vaudeville performer before appreciative audiences 
of Indians, to say nothing of the eugenic function he was 
induced occasionally to fill.® 

With Alexander Henry when he was in charge of the 
Northwest Company’s Red River brigade in August, 1800, 

* Mrs. John H. Kinzie, Wau-Bun: The “ Early Day” in the North- 
W est, 219, 220 (Quaife edition, Chicago, 1932) ; John C. Luttig, Journal 
of a Fur-trading Expedition on the Upper Missouri, 1812-1813, 155 (St. 
Louis, 1920). 

“Joseph Pritts, Incidents of Border Life, 414 (Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1841). 

° History of the Expedition of Captains Lewis and Clark, 1: 113 (Hos- 
mer edition, Chicago, 1902). See also the entries under “ York, Clark’s 
negro servant,” in volume 7 of Reuben G. Thwaites’s edition of the 


Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 1804-1806 (New 
York, 1904). 
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was a Negro, Pierre Bonza or Bonga, Henry’s servant. 
Pierre was the son of a Negro named Joas or Jean Bonga 
and of Marie Jeanne, both slaves of Daniel Robertson, 
British commandant at Michilimackinac from 1782 to 1787. 
The two Negroes were married in 1794, thus legitimatiz- 
ing their children. Pierre married a Chippewa woman, and 
his wife was delivered of a daughter on March 12, 1801. 
Henry reposed such confidence in his servant that in the 
trader’s absence in January, 1803, Pierre was one of two 
men left in charge of the fort at the mouth of the Pembina 
River. A certain J. Duford threatened to kill Bonga dur- 
ing his master’s absence, “but did not escape without a 
sound beating.”’ After having acted satisfactorily as per- 
sonal servant and as joint castellan of a fur-trading fort, 
Pierre appeared in 1804 as an interpreter for the Northwest 
Company on the lower Red River. In 1819 a Bonga, 
probably Pierre, was one of the principal traders among the 
Chippewa. 

Among Pierre’s children was one George, who also en- 
tered the Indian trade, at first as a voyageur for the Ameri- 
can Fur Company. He, like his father, married into the 
Chippewa tribe, and in 1820 he acted as an interpreter for 
Governor Lewis Cass at Fond du Lac. He later became a 
prominent independent trader and a man of wealth and con- 
sequence, noted alike for his gentlemanly manner and for 
his tremendous size and strength. As a voyageur he packed 
seven hundred pounds for a quarter of a mile over the por- 
tage around the dalles of the St. Louis River. Although 
half Indian, Bonga was purely African in appearance. 
Never having heard of any racial distinction other than that 

* Elliott Coues, ed., New Light on the Early History of the Greater 
Northwest: The Manuscript Journals of Alexander Henry and of David 
Thompson, 1:50, 194, 231 (New York, 1897); William W. Warren, 
“ History of the Ojibways, Based upon Traditions and Oral Statements,” 


in Minnesota Historical Collections, 5: 381; “ The Mackinac Register,” 
in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 18: 497; 19: 83, 97. 
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of white and Indian, Bonga, who was a popular and princely 
host, would amuse his guests by remarking reminiscently, 
‘Gentlemen, I assure you that John Banfil and myself were 
the first two white men that ever came into this country.” 
In 1833-34 George Bonga was listed as a licensed trader at 
Lac Platte; he was probably the Bonga who acted as inter- 
preter at the treaty with the Chippewa at Fort Snelling in 
1837. George and his brother Jack had many descendants, 
most of whom were noted for their powerful physiques.’ 
The Bongas are an example of a fur-trading family of Ne- 
gro blood the members of which advanced from positions as 
personal servants or voyageurs to stations as interpreters, 
and who finally became independent entrepreneurs. 

Few Negroes who entered the fur trade in menial capa- 
cities ever became independent entrepreneurs. The posi- 
tion of interpreter or subordinate trader on a salary was 
about as high a station as they could expect to reach. The 
famous, or notorious, Edward Rose was the son of a white 
trader among the Cherokee and a woman who was half 
Cherokee and half Negro. He went to St. Louis about 
1807 after a career of alleged brigandage and piracy along 
the lower Mississippi, and for a quarter of a century or 
more he alternated between life among the Crows and the 
Arikara. Among the former he attained the rank of chief, 
and he served as interpreter, guide, and hunter with various 
fur-trading and government expeditions. He was probably 
with Manuel Lisa in 1807 or with the Missouri Fur Com- 
pany in 1809; he was certainly with the Astorians during 
part of the summer of 1811, with Lisa in 1812, with 
General William H. Ashley of the Rocky Mountain Fur 


* Warren, in Minnesota Historical Collections, 5:381; Edward D. 
Neill, History of Minnesota, 322, 416, 873, 874 (Minneapolis, 1882) ; 
Joseph A. Gilfillan, ‘“‘ The Ojibways in Minnesota,” Charles E. Flandrau, 
“Reminiscences of Minnesota during the Territorial Period,” Nathan 
Butler, “ Boundaries and Public Land Surveys of Minnesota,” in Min- 
nesota Historical Collections, 9: 56, 199; 12: 670. 
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Company in 1823, and with General Henry Atkinson on a 
treaty-making expedition in 1825.8 

Somewhat similar was the career of the interpreter, ra- 
conteur, squaw man, and Crow chief, James P. Beckwourth 
or Beckwith, who was born in Virginia in 1798. According 
to one account he was the son of a Negro slave woman and 
an Irish overseer; according to another, the offspring of 
an octoroon and a planter. At any rate, he was some kind 
of a mulatto and he bore a strong resemblance to an Indian 
in features and physique. He was taken to St. Louis at the 
age of seven or eight and was enlisted as a horse wrangler 
in Ashley’s fur-trading expedition of 1824. Although he 
gave exaggerated accounts of his own exploits, there seems 
to be no question that he was a man of great courage, and 
this quality, with his appearance, led to his adoption into 
the Crow tribe and his attainment of the rank of chief. His 
prestige with the Indians caused him to be employed for 
some time at a good salary as a trader for the American 
Fur Company.® 

There were other persons of Negro blood who, coming 
into contact with the Indians through the medium of the fur 
trade, entered upon a vagabond life as members of various 
tribes, but without gaining the prestige among their new 
friends attained by such heroes as Rose and Beckwourth. 
Late in June, 1814, the well-known fur trader Ezekiel Wil- 
liams was captured by the Kansa. “I gave,” he wrote, “ my 
gun, etc., to a mulatto man to be my friend and speak for 
me.” Finally, “ four Indians and the mulattoe brought me 
in. On the first day of September I arrived at Boons Lick.” 

*Hiram M. Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far West, 
1: 189; 2: 590, 597, 609, 685, 688 (New York, 1902). A sketch of Rose 
by the present writer will appear in a future volume of the Dictionary of 
American Biography. 

* Harrison C. Dale, “ James P. Beckwourth,” in Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography, 2:122 (New York, 1929); Chittenden, American Fur 


Trade, 2: 684; Charles G. Leland’s introduction to T. D. Bonner, Life 
and Adventures of James P. Beckwourth (London, 1892). 
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It is possible that this mulatto was the famous Rose, of 
whose movements at this time it is known only that he was 
in the section where Williams was captured. Beckwourth 
tells of a mulatto who “ could speak the Crow language tol- 
erably well” and who stirred up Indians and renegade whites 
to rob a trader.’° 

The great majority of Negroes who entered the fur trade 
as personal servants or common employees were no better 
able than the ordinary French-Canadian voyageur to make 
their way out of the menial classification. Some were 
estopped from advancement by the fact that legally they 
were slaves. Racial discrimination, however, does not seem 
to have been very significant in retarding the advancement 
of free Negroes connected with the fur trade, as is evidenced 
by the examples given above. This was probably because 
on the frontier the racial division lay between Indian and 
white rather than between white and Negro. 

A casual exploration of fur-trade literature, in manuscript 
or in print, will reveal many mentions of Negroes, named 
or anonymous, who acted as cooks, voyageurs, or in some 
unspecified capacity. On September 17, 1806, the Lewis 
and Clark expedition on its return from the West encoun- 
tered ‘“‘a large keel-boat commanded by a Captain McClan- 
en, loaded with merchandise and bound to the Spanish 
country by the way of the river Platte. . . . He had fifteen 
hands, an interpreter and a black.”’'! With the overland 
Astorians were at least two persons of Negro blood, the 
interpreter Rose and a voyageur. The latter was Francois 
Duchouquette, whose mother, Aunt Mary Ann Menard — 
to employ the name by which she was known at Prairie du 
Chien, where for many years she acted as midwife, nurse, 

*“ Ezekiel Williams’ Adventures in Colorado,” in Missouri Histori- 
cal Collections, 4: 202-208; Bonner, Life of Beckwourth, 208-210. 

™ Patrick Gass, Journal of the Voyages and Travels of a Corps of 


Discovery, under the Command of Capt. Lewis and Capt. Clarke, 261 
(Philadelphia, 1810). 
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and healer—was of mingled French and African blood. 
During the course of her life she bore thirteen children to 
three husbands.'* Stephen H. Long, writing of his expedi- 
tion to the Rocky Mountains in 1819 and 1820, mentions a 
Negro belonging to one of the fur companies to whom the 
Omaha Indians referred as “the black white man” or, jok- 
ingly, as a wassabajinga or “‘little black bear.” Willis or 
Thillis, a “‘ black man,” was on Ashley’s expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains in 1823 and he was among those wounded 
in a fight with the Arikara on June 2. Rose was interpreter 
for the expedition.’* 

Four white men and a Negro who had been killed and 
plundered by Osage between the Arkansas and Red rivers 
in 1823, and “ William (a black)” who was robbed of his 
horse by Osage near Santa Fé in 1825 are included in a list 
of persons engaged in the fur trade who had been plundered 
or murdered by Indians between 1815 and 1831 which was 
compiled for the government in the latter year. In 1833 
some Kiowa killed a white man and a Negro engaged in the 
fur trade in what is now Oklahoma.'* In 1833 Maxmilian 
of Wied encountered at Fort Union “a negro slave belong- 
ing to Mr. McKenzie.” The prince mentions also the cook 
at Fort Clarke, “a negro from St. Louis,” who was involved 
in a serious quarrel with an Indian, and who gave medical 
advice that enabled the prince to cure an attack of scurvy.'® 

A conspicuous figure in the journal of Charles Larpenteur 

* Wisconsin in Three Centuries, 2:225 (New York, 1906). 

*™Edwin James, Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the 
Rocky Mountains . . . Compiled from the Notes of Major Long, Mr. 
T. Say, and Other Gentlemen of the Party, 1: 287 (Reuben G. Thwaites, 
Early Western Travels, vol. 14— Cleveland, 1905) ; 18 Congress, 1 ses- 
sion, Senate Documents, no. 1, p. 80 (serial 89). 

“22 Congress, 1 session, Senate Documents, no. 90, p. 82, 83 (serial 
213) ; Grant Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest, 121 (Cleve- 
land, 1926). 

* Maxmilian, Prince of Wied, Travels in the Interior of North 


America, 2: 192, 3:47, 87 (Thwaites, Early Western Travels, vols. 23, 
24 — Cleveland, 1906). 
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is John Brazeau or Brazo, according to one account a “ full- 
blooded Aethiopian,” according to another, a mulatto. He 
went to the fur country as the servant or slave of a man 
from whom he took his name. ‘He was hardy, courage- 
ous,” spoke good English and French, and knew the Indian 
languages. His character, according to contemporary ac- 
counts, was not particularly attractive, though it doubtless 
was well suited to the exigencies of the Indian country. 
Larpenteur mentions the coolness and apparent enjoyment 
with which he disposed of the Blackfeet dead in a terrible 
smallpox epidemic. He also seems to have been something 
of a bravo, and in 1836 he did his bourgeois a good service 
by shooting and seriously wounding a hunter who was giv- 
ing trouble. He was employed for a number of years by 
the American Fur Company, but he was cast off in his old 
age and he died in 1868, when over seventy years old, an 
object of charity.*® 

In the winter of 1842-43 the Blackfeet killed a “negro 
by the name of Reese,” by whom that notorious rufian and 
fur trader Francis Chardon “set great store.” By means 
of a cannon loaded with grapeshot, Chardon tried to mas- 
sacre the next band of Blackfeet who arrived at his fort, and 
he succeeded in killing several Indians.‘*7 At Bent’s Fort 
on the Arkansas River in Colorado were two Negroes, An- 
drew and Dick Green, servants respectively of William and 
Charles Bent. Andrew was very black, could speak the 
Cheyenne language, and was popular with the members of 
the tribe, who called him “ Black Whiteman” and, some- 
times, “‘ Turtle Shell.” A young Cheyenne, out of compli- 
ment to Andrew, adopted the name “ Black Whiteman,” 
and in time it became a common name in that tribe. Dick 
was with Colonel St. Vrain’s trappers and traders when they 

* Charles Larpenteur, Forty Years a Fur Trader on the Upper Mis- 
souri, 1: 121 (Coues edition, New York, 1898). 


* Larpenteur, Forty Years a Fur Trader, 1: 217; Chittenden, 4 meri- 
can Fur Trade, 2: 694. 
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stormed the Taos pueblo in 1847 to take vengeance for the 
murder of his master, and in the affray he killed several 
Indians.’* 

Near Fort Laramie in 1846 Francis Parkman encoun- 
tered a Negro who had been picked up by Indians in a starv- 
ing condition. He ran away from his master in Missouri 
and joined a party of trappers from whom he became sepa- 
rated in a storm while hunting for some stray horses.’® 
This is probably the only case in which a runaway Negro 
became associated with the fur trade of the Far West. The 
others mentioned were all apparently Negro slaves accom- 
panying their masters, or free persons of color who were 
usually, it would seem, free-born. 

St. Louis, for a variety of reasons, was the distributing 
center for most of the Negroes connected with the fur trade. 
The fur trade of the West had its headquarters in that city, 
which was located on the Missouri, the principal avenue of 
access to the Indian country of the Great Plains and the 
Rocky Mountains. The area of which St. Louis was the 
metropolis was an enclave of early settled, slave-holding ter- 
ritory jutting out into the Indian country; and it thus con- 
tained a large number of fur traders to whom the use of 
Negro slaves for personal service and other menial labor 
in the fur trade would seem natural. St. Louis was a city 
dominated by French traditions and closely connected by 
the Mississippi with New Orleans, a city with a similar 
background. In both cities free persons of color occupied 
a more conspicuous and respectable position than in slave- 
holding communities where Anglo-Saxon ideas of race pre- 
vailed. It was thus natural that both Negro slaves and 
free gens du couleur should constitute a not insignificant ra- 
cial element in the fur trade as conducted from St. Louis. 

A list of the engagés employed by Manuel Lisa on an ex- 

* George Bird Grinnell, “ Bent’s Old Fort and Its Builders,” in 


Kansas Historical Collections, 15:61. 
* Francis Parkman, The Oregon Trail, 151 (Boston, 1895). 
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pedition to the upper Missouri which left St. Louis in May, 
1812, gives an excellent idea of the part played by Negroes 
in the fur trade. ‘“‘George, negre,” who was probably a 
slave acting as cook or personal servant, is listed in a con- 
spicuous position at the very end of the muster roll. At 
first glance he seems to be the only representative of the 
African race with the expedition, but further investigation 
reveals one ‘‘ Edouard Rose,”’ none other than the notorious 
guide, interpreter, hunter, and Crow chief. Another fa- 
miliar name is that of Baptiste Pointsable, the half-Indian, 
one-fourth French, one-fourth Negro son of the “ first white 
settler in Chicago.” Still more careful examination brings 
to light at least one more person of Negro blood — Cadet 
Chevalier, a free mulatto who engaged in the fur trade 
from about 1802 until his death during this expedition on 
January 4, 1813.° 

Colonel James Stevenson of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, who “spent thirty years among Indians for study 
of them,” is quoted as having “remarked upon . . . the 
fact that the old fur traders always got a Negro if possible 
to negotiate for them with the Indians, because of their 
‘pacifying effect.’ They could manage them better than 
white men, with less friction.””*4 Stevenson’s opinion of 
the affinity of the Indian for the Negro is upheld by such 
independent and well-qualified observers as John H. Kinzie, 
the Reverend Edward D. Neill, and the journalists of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition. But whether or not this rather 
extreme statement of the relation of the Negro to the In- 
dian trade is accepted, the facts presented herein give some 
idea of the varied parts played by Negro slaves and free 
persons of color in the drama of the American fur trade — 
roles which included the entire range of cast, from cooks, 
personal servants, voyageurs, hunters, guides, and interpre- 

* Luttig, Journal of a Fur-trading Expedition, 101, 157, 158. 


"Ten Years’ Work for Indians at Hampton Institute, Va., 1878- 
1888, 9, 13 (Hampton, Virginia, 1888). 
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ters to salaried traders and independent entrepreneurs. 
The Negroes have not dominated any one role, as have the 
Highland Scots, the French-Canadians, or the Kentuckians, 
but it is probably fair to say that they have been more versa- 
tile in their fur-trading activities than any of the latter. 
Any survey of the racial aspects of the American fur trade, 
to be complete, must include the people whose African blood 
is sometimes mingled with that of the Caucasian or the In- 
dian or both, who are colloquially known as the American 
Negroes. 
KENNETH W. PorRTER 

CAMBRIDGE, MAsSACH USETTS 











A DIPHTHERIA EPIDEMIC IN THE 
EARLY EIGHTIES 


As early as 1877 there were a few fatal cases of diph- 
theria in Sleepy Eye, Minnesota, and its vicinity. They 
caused no particular alarm in the minds of people outside 
the families immediately concerned. Nor were these cases 
followed by such devastating results as came later. At that 
time few, if any, believed that the disease was “catching.” 
Thus no quarantine measures were taken. This probably 
accounts, in some degree at least, for the spread of diph- 
theria in the years immediately succeeding 1877. Later it 
was generally believed that weather conditions caused, or 
at least aided, the rapidity with which the disease swept 
over the town and country around Sleepy Eye, for none 
would yet concede that it could be carried from one home 
to another. The great majority of the people made no ef- 
fort to quarantine cases, and the few who perhaps dimly 
sensed the possibility of contagion confined their precautions 
to avoiding their usual visits with families in which a child 
had “black diphtheria.’”” Even such people paid no atten- 
tion to light cases. It must be admitted, however, that 
some of the light cases did not develop symptoms sufficiently 
alarming to be noticed, unless the parents happened to be 
looking for them. 

During the years 1878 and 1879 the number of fatal 
cases increased to such an extent that the residents of both 
town and country began to doubt the correctness of their 
previously formed opinions in the matter. The next year 
they became really alarmed; for cases were increasing by 
leaps and bounds and none of the doctors seemed to be able 
to save a child afflicted with what was then called black 
diphtheria. By 1880 the plague had reached the epidemic 
stage. People had at last come to realize the serious na- 
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ture of the situation, and with this realization came the con- 
viction of their utter helplessness. 

In the two years previous to 1880 diphtheria had broken 
out in spots throughout Sleepy Eye and the surrounding 
country districts, and early in 1880 it was rapidly spreading 
and increasing in virulence and intensity. And there was 
no specific, no method of treatment known either by local 
or city physicians, that would cure the disease in its worst 
form. The lack of knowledge of the cause or of any pre- 
ventive or curative agents was staggering to doctors as well 
as to laymen. Light cases were cured with or without treat- 
ment. The suffering in the more severe cases was allevi- 
ated to some slight extent; but the end came usually with 
startling certainty and machine-like regularity. And the 
time was short— four days, sometimes dragged out to a 
few days longer by the extraordinary vitality of the patient 
or, perhaps, by medical care and nursing. There could be, 
however, no assurance of even this. 

A few patients apparently recovered from diphtheria, 
only to die suddenly of heart failure days or even weeks 
later. In these cases of heart weakness, the physicians, 
when they could be reached in time, were able to help and 
to save a few. But to parents and relatives, the death of 
a child after strong hopes of recovery had been aroused and 
almost ripened into certainty was, if possible, even more 
tragic than the swiftly certain outcome of other fatal cases. 

In the early stages of the epidemic, it was argued, appar- 
ently with good reason, that the disease, especially in its 
most virulent form, was a product of, or at least was ag- 
gravated by, insanitary conditions in the homes. It soon 
developed beyond the possibility of doubt that the very 
neatest families living in commodious homes in both town 
and country suffered as much as those who lived in small, 
squalid, and poorly ventilated hovels. The cause of the 
disease thus became the puzzle of the day to both physicians 
and laymen of the locality. 
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Physicians worked heroically, worried and studied day 
and night, traveled long distances in storm and cold in un- 
heated buggies or sleighs, and stayed by the bedsides of pa- 
tients during critical hours, but they got nowhere. The 
day of the specific “ germ-chaser’’ was not yet —at least so 
far as the diphtheria germ was concerned —and it was not 
due to arrive until slowly dragging decades had passed. 
These decades saw the tragic end from diphtheria in infancy 
and early adolescence of many of the most robust and prom- 
ising children, as well as of the mentally and physically 
subnormal, of their generation. Although diphtheria was 
considered preéminently a children’s disease, a number of 
grown people, including the village marshal, died of it, and 
not a few suffered weakened hearts and lowered vitality. 

There were no school nurses at Sleepy Eye in those 
gloomy, heartbreaking days. Only two or three women 
made any pretense of knowing something of the art of nurs- 
ing. These worked like beavers; but for the most part the 
parents of the stricken youngsters nursed them as best they 
could. They were helped only by the doctors, who liter- 
ally rode night and day. The physicians worked with the 
knowledge that they could do little more than sympathize, 
offer suggestions as to caring for patients, and apply the 
best-known remedies, always hoping that the patients’ own 
vitality would in some miraculous way work a cure. But 
the physician’s big job was to keep up the courage of the 
parents, to cheer his patients, and— perhaps incidentally, 
but most important of all—to keep up his own courage. 
This was no easy task. 

As the scourge advanced in its course, practically unhin- 
dered by man or climatic conditions, some families were left 
with one, two, or, rarely, three children. Others were left 
without any. Fred Gerboth and his wife, who lived two 
and one-half miles east of Sleepy Eye, had a family of six 
children, a boy and five very pretty and intelligent girls. 
The boy was about sixteen years old; the girls ranged from 
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thirteen or fourteen down to three or four. The Gerboths 
were very neat and intelligent people. Gerboth was a can- 
didate for the state legislature. Before he moved to the 
farm he had kept a store in Iberia, which in its day was a 
lively, if small, village about four miles south and one mile 
east of Sleepy Eye. The diphtheria suddenly came into 
the home of the Gerboths. Ina matter of days they had 
laid away all five girls, one at a time. Only the boy was 
left to them. The tragedy so affected Gerboth’s mind that 
he was obliged to withdraw from the campaign. So far as 
is known, he never entirely recovered from the shock. 

Louis Hanson lived southeast of town about five miles. 
He and his wife had five children. The scourge came in 
and took all five. It was a sad sight to see Hanson driving 
up the road every day or two on his way to the cemetery, 
alone with his dead. The children died between August 26 
and September 5. There were no funeral services or pro- 
cessions for the little ones—just simple interments with 
little or no ceremony. By this time people were thoroughly 
frightened and were wondering how the epidemic would 
end, and when. Voluntarily, families kept to themselves as 
much as was possible; but the precaution was like locking 
the door after the horse was gone. 

Few, if any, families with children escaped the ravages of 
the plague entirely. Some had the disease in light form, 
however, and they became immune to later attacks. The 
epidemic reached its peak in 1880. Fatalities gradually 
diminished as the people upon whom the germs could work 
were reduced in number by death and immunization. The 
course of the disease, even in its lightest form, seemed to 
prepare the blood of the patient to resist successfully all 
future attacks of the germs for long periods of time, if not 
for life. In epidemic form, diphtheria was practically un- 
known in Sleepy Eye after 1883. Later cases were sporadic 
and did not spread with epidemic speed, even among chil- 
dren who were born after the epidemic of 1880 and among 
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newly arrived settlers. Later outbreaks probably failed to 
spread because quarantine laws had been enacted and were 
fairly well obeyed by people who had learned a costly lesson. 

Doubtless other parts of the country suffered more or less 
from this nemesis of child life during the late seventies and 
succeeding years. It was estimated that in Sleepy Eye and 
its vicinity alone between eighty and ninety deaths were 
caused by diphtheria during and immediately preceding the 
period of its epidemic stage. 


LeRoy G. Davis 


SLeepy Eve, MINNESOTA 































SOME SOURCES FOR NORTHWEST 
HISTORY 


CATALOGUING PICTORIAL SOURCE MATERIAL 


The modern historian has many types of source material 
upon which to draw, and not the least among these, albeit 
somewhat neglected, are pictures. Too frequently he re- 
gards pictures, even photographs, as merely illustrative 
material with which to adorn his pages, instead of basic, 
incontrovertible evidence. 

Yet a single dated photograph of a street scene will often 
give invaluable information about business concerns, archi- 
tecture, transportation, street lighting, the condition of 
roads, costumes, and a half dozen other subjects of great 
interest. ‘‘ Photography,” wrote J. Fletcher Williams, sec- 
retary of the Minnesota Historical Society, in 1875, “is one 
of the most valuable aids in preserving history that we 
have.” How did a policeman dress in 1881? A photo- 
graph of the great arch erected in St. Paul at the time of 
President Garfield’s death shows a police officer in the fore- 
ground and supplies the answer. Were cable cars, other 
than those on the famous Selby Hill line, used in that city? 
A photograph answers in the affirmative, for luckily a pho- 
tographer snapped a picture of the Seventh Street line about 
1890.1 

“The collection of photographs of our scenery in its na- 
tural state, before it was, or will be, marred by the hand of 
man— of our ever changing and rapidly growing towns and 
cities—-of our scenes and localities of historical interest 
and pride—of our early settlers and prominent pioneers 
and public men — of our Indian inhabitants, scarce noticed 

* A request made to the Minnesota Historical Society by the St. Paul 
City Railway Company brought out this little-known fact in the capital 
city’s transportation history. 
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by our present generation, but destined to possess a won- 
drous interest to those who succeed us when that strange 
people have passed away —all these have been among our 
main objects,’ wrote Williams in the Annual Report of the 
historical society quoted above. To give concrete expres- 
sion to this idea, an official photographer was named to se- 
cure pictures of persons and places within the categories 
indicated. 

Thus for sixty years the Minnesota Historical Society has 
been building up its collection of historical pictures for per- 
manent preservation. Today the collection numbers be- 
tween forty-seven and forty-eight thousand items, of which 
more than twenty-five thousand are pictures other than por- 
traits. To make available to users this large collection, a 
detailed classification system by historical periods, states, po- 
litical subdivisions of Minnesota, Indians, industries, trans- 
portation, and similar topical divisions has been developed. 
Portraits are arranged alphabetically by sizes. Each pic- 
ture, no matter what its size, has its own call number and 
a specific place in the files. Filing is normally vertical, 
in drawers of various sizes from three by five inches up- 
wards, with the reverse side of the picture toward the user. 
Upon this reverse are written the title of the picture, the 
call number, any available additional information about the 
view, and the method by which the item was acquired. Ap- 
plication of the museum’s accessioning stamp, which includes 
a dating device, completes the accessioning and classification 
of the picture. As each picture is classified and filed, a 
shelf-list card is made showing the title and call number, and 
this card is filed in the office of the curator of the museum. 
Drawers cannot be used in the case of framed pictures, and 
a large closet takes care of them, but in other respects they 
are handled in accordance with the same general system. 

The public has gradually become picture-conscious, if one 
may judge by the ever-increasing demands made upon the 
collection of the historical society. Requests are numerous 
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and varied, and naturally they do not take into account the 
limitations of any system of classification. ‘‘ What types of 
fire apparatus were in use at a given date?” “What style 
of buggy would a young blood hire on a Sunday afternoon 
to take a girl out driving, and how would the young man 
and the girl be dressed?”’ A writer for the Northwestern 
Druggist, preparing a golden jubilee issue, asked for an in- 
terior view of a drugstore in 1883. A feature writer for a 
newspaper wanted detailed pictures of early restaurants. A 
graduate student writing a thesis dealing with home life and 
conditions in pioneer days desired pictures of houses, furni- 
ture, utensils, and the like. Many requests have been re- 
ceived for pictures of little-known stores and residences. A 
physician wanted pictures of an early hospital. Often such 
subjects can be found only by a detailed study of street 
scenes or panoramic views, for the shelf list of titles does 
not supply the clue to the desired information. 

The personal knowledge possessed by members of the 
museum staff of the detail of large numbers of pictures is 
very helpful in meeting the many and varied demands that 
arise, but something more systematic and dependable than 
personal memory is needed. The problem of making an 
analytical catalogue of the pictures other than portraits, 
analegous to the subject catalogue of books in the library, 
had been under consideration for several years. Only the 
small size of the museum staff, the pressure of scores of 
other demands, and the magnitude and complexity of the 
task had precluded an attack upon it. The assistance of 
trained library workers through the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration finally provided the opportunity to undertake the 
work. Briefly, the purpose of this catalogue is to record on 
cards under various headings all the information that a 
given picture may furnish, irrespective of its title. A single 
picture often requires as many as a dozen entries. Un- 
fortunately for cataloguers in the specialized field of pic- 
tures, adequate published guides such as the Library of 
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Congress heading lists are lacking. The Minnesota His- 
torical Society’s pioneer undertaking has been carried on in 
a spirit of experimentation and with a willingness to profit 
by the method of trial and error. 

The cataloguing of a picture is a different matter from 
that of a book. As a consequence, various special prob- 
lems have had to be met. It was recognized that as far as 
possible the catalogue should conform to library practices, 
and hence Library of Congress headings were used where 
available. In many cases, however, these headings proved 
too general to be used without modification for pictures. 
Sometimes they seemed cumbersome and therefore unsuit- 
able. Occasionally the library headings failed to take into 
consideration current or local usage. A “lumberjack,” for 
instance, is not a “lumberman” in the timber country, and 
no “jack” would apply the term to himself. The former 
is the woodsman who does the actual work in the forests, 
whereas the latter is the employer. The phrase “ice har- 
vesting machinery” is scarcely applicable to the hand tools 
such as pikes and tongs used in harvesting natural ice. It 
needs to be amended to read “ice harvesting tools and ma- 
chinery.”” In cataloguing pictures of river steamboats it 
was found desirable to note whether the boats were side- 
wheelers or stern-wheelers, because such a question has 
often arisen. Special architectural features such as man- 
sard roofs on buildings and residences have been noted in 
headings. Detailed entries for pictures showing costumes 
were made, with notations concerning the sex of the wearer 
and the date. In cataloguing the pictures, the needs of the 
user have been kept foremost. Simple directness has been 
the aim; circumlocutions have been avoided. 

Card entries about pictures have been made under the 
title, with notes regarding the location of a building or resi- 
dence; the photographer, since one can often ascertain the 
date or approximate date of a picture thereby; and the spe- 
cial character of the item, which may be a stereoscopic view 
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or some other type of picture. All subject and other entries 
for which cards are to be made have been listed on the back 
of the main entry card. Many cross references are neces- 
sary. To avoid subsequent mistakes in the headings used 
or in form, a special subject card file has been made. 

The project is a joint undertaking, involving the skill of 
the cataloguer —the work is being done under the general 
supervision of the chief cataloguer of the society — and the 
museum worker’s point of view. The combination has 
worked out splendidly. The work was carried on during 
the last period of the CWA and has since been resumed as 
a project of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
Already several thousand cards are included in the two sets 
of files that are being kept, and subject and other entry cards 
have been made for nearly a thousand pictures. 

Some hint has been given earlier in this paper of the value 
of pictures as source material for history. It should be 
understood, however, that they constitute valuable material 
not only for historians, but also for workers in many other 
professions. Two artists working on murals under a gov- 
ernment art project have been extensive users of the society's 
picture resources as a means of obtaining accuracy in their 
paintings. One of these artists found it necessary to rework 
a sketch because he had committed an anachronism by in- 
cluding a high-wheeled bicycle in a picture of the early 
seventies of the last century. A novelist spent hours ex- 
amining photographs of St. Anthony and Minneapolis in 
the fifties in order to familiarize herself with the street life 
of the period. An architect engaged in the restoration of 
the Faribault House at Mendota had to redraft his entire 
roof plan as the result of a study of old photographs. The 
men engaged in the Historic American Buildings Survey, de- 
signers, newspaper and magazine writers, and many others 
have found answers to their questions in the society's picture 
collection. 

Though it is true that there are occasional “ fake” pic- 
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tures, such as that of the Minneapolis mill explosion of 
1878, pictures as a rule supply incontrovertible evidence and 
sometimes information not found elsewhere. A street scene 
in Minneapolis, for example, the approximate date of which 
was known, shows a certain firm name on a prominent sign 
in the foreground. The street address is readable. Yet a 
search through the Minneapolis directories failed to show 
the particular partnership that is recorded in this picture, 
whereas three or four other combinations of one name with 
others, at the same address, were found. The photogra- 
pher evidently has preserved for posterity a firm name which 
existed for only a few months. A certain large building 
looms up prominently in the background of views looking 
across the Falls of St. Anthony in the seventies, but no old 
resident has been able to identify it. 

Since many prints, all originals, can be made from a single 
negative, photographs lack the uniqueness of longhand 
manuscripts, but visual evidence is often far more convincing 
than written statements and pictures convey a genuine feel- 
ing of contact with the past that can be obtained in no other 
way. An historical society, and particularly an historical 
museum, should let no opportunity slip to acquire pictures 
and photographic negatives that can be identified for its 
area, for such material will be invaluable to the historian 
of the future. 

WILLouGusy M. Bascock 


MINNESOTA HistTorRICAL SociETY 
St. Pau 


ALMANACS AS HISTORICAL SOURCES 


One type of publication that does not come readily to the 
mind of the average person as an historical source, but that 
is similar to newspapers and periodicals in that it records 
contemporary history, is the almanac. Its vogue in America 
began with Franklin’s Poor Richard and has continued to 
this day. In fact, some almanacs have been published con- 
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tinuously for over a century. One of these is Robert B. 
Thomas’ Farmer’s Almanac, the first issue of which ap- 
peared in 1793. George Lyman Kittredge in his Old 
Farmer and His Almanack (Boston, 1904) describes this 
publication as a mine of information for the study of New 
England history. The Northwest is even richer than the 
East in this kind of source material because of its hetero- 
geneous population, composed of people who subscribe to 
almanacs of many different types. The publications men- 
tioned in the ensuing paragraphs have been selected prin- 
cipally from the collections of the Minnesota Historical 
Society. Though the list is by no means exhaustive, it will 
serve to call attention to the character of historical mate- 
rial— sometimes of unexpected richness and variety — that 
may be found in these publications. 

In searching for source material about the immigrant in- 
habitants of Minnesota and neighboring states, one soon 
discovers how scant it is for the nationalities that have not 
settled in the region in large numbers. Here the foreign 
language almanacs are invaluable. A few years ago the 
Minnesota Historical Society succeeded in securing, by 
means of advertising in a Bohemian farm paper published 
in Omaha, twenty-eight issues of the Czech almanac, A meri- 
kan, narodni kalendar, which is published at Chicago by 
August Geringer. This almanac was first issued in 1878, 
and one of its regular features is a series of autobiographical 
reminiscences of Czech-American pioneers. Some of them 
are records of personal interviews with the earliest arrivals 
in particular Czech-American communities. Since many of 
these accounts were written years after the events recorded 
took place, they were likely to suffer in authenticity; still in 
many instances they afford the chief extant sources of in- 
formation for a given community. The autobiographical 
articles have been written by men and women in various 
professions and social strata and so they give a representa- 
tive cross section of Czech-American life in a given period. 
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A series of sketches by and about Antonin Jurka, who was 
a public school teacher in St. Paul from 1870 to 1897 and 
who took a prominent part in the cultural life of the St. 
Paul Czechs, appears in the issues of Amerikan for 1907, 
1915, and 1918. Some of the earlier issues contain brief 
descriptions of selected Bohemian settlements in the United 
States, most of which are located in the Northwest. Two 
Czech religious almanacs, Katolik, published at Chicago by 
the Czech Benedictines, and Sion, issued at Pittsburgh by 
the Krest’ansky listy, have been published since 1895 and 
1901 respectively. They abound in Czech-American bio- 
graphical sketches and accounts of pioneer life. 

Particularly valuable for the missionary history of the 
Northwest is the Slovenian Koledar Ave Maria, published 
at Chicago by the Slovenian Franciscan fathers of Lemont, 
Illinois. Issues for several years past contain many articles 
on the missionary labors of Bishop Frederic Baraga among 
the Indians. The work of his less famous fellow country- 
man, Father Francis Pierz, is noted also. In addition there 
are brief sketches, copiously illustrated, of Slovenian Catho- 
lic parishes in the United States. 

Material for the study of the Germans in Minnesota is 
not hard to find, because they have published many news- 
papers and because, as a consequence of their large numbers 
and their influence in the development of the state, much has 
been written by and about them. Among the popular Ger- 
man almanacs may be mentioned the Wanderer Kalender, 
issued at St. Paul by the Wanderer Printing Company, and 
the Evangelischer Kalender, published at St. Louis by the 
Eden Publishing House. A list of the historical articles in 
the issue of the latter publication for 1933 is given to indi- 
cate the variety of subjects touched upon: ‘“‘ Wie Amerika 
einem Fremdling zur Heimat geworden ist,” ‘“ Oregon, eine 
Geschichte aus dem fernen Westen unsers Landes,” “ Christ- 
liches Lebensbild,” ‘‘ Dr. Hermann Dalton,” “ Die Besied- 
lung von Hebron, N. Dak.,” and “Synodale Plauderei.” 
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Each issue includes an illustrated necrology of German 
Evangelical pastors and their wives, a clerical register, lists 
of widows of pastors, teachers, deaconesses, and a register 
of churches. 

The issues of Eifelkalender, published by the Eifelverein 
at Bonn, Germany, for 1932 and 1934 contain articles by 
Joseph Scheben in which he traces the settlement of natives 
of the Eifel district in Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, lowa, Minnesota, and the Dakotas under 
the titles, “‘ Aus Amerika-Briefen eines Eifeler Auswander- 
ers’ and “ Eifeler Amerika-Auswanderung im 19. Jahrhun- 
dert.” 

It is only natural that many Scandinavian almanacs should 
be published in the Northwest, because the region has an ex- 
tensive Scandinavian population. The Danes seem to be 
particularly prolific in this field. Among the almanacs pub- 
lished by this group are: Dansk almanak, issued at Blair, 
Nebraska, by the Danish Lutheran Publishing House, which 
includes biographical sketches of Danish-Americans in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Nebraska, lowa, and Illinois, and a 
Danish Lutheran church directory; Julegranen, published at 
Cedar Falls, lowa, by P. J. Falkenberg, a Christmas annual 
which prints some historical articles ; 4 merican-Danish Y ear- 
book: Aarbog for danskfgdte Amerikanere i U. S. A., is- 
sued in New York by Hugo Ryberg, which includes the 
names of Danish consuls in the United States, a necrology 
of Danish-Americans, and lists of Danish societies, churches, 
and lodges in the United States; and Andersen’s almanak og 
dansk-amerikansk aarbog, which lists Danish settlements in 
the United States and gives the population of each. 

Of particular interest in the Northwest is the Icelandic 
Almanak: safn til landnamsségu Islendinga i V esturheimi og 
fleira, published by Olafur S. Thorgeirsson of Winnipeg. 
It contains numerous biographies of settlers in the Icelandic 
colonies of Canada and the northwestern section of the 
United States. The Minnesota Historical Society has a 
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complete file of this almanac from 1895 to date. Among 
other Scandinavian almanacs may be mentioned Skandi- 
navens almanak-kalender, issued at Chicago by the John 
Anderson Publishing Company, which includes a list of 
Norwegian-American associations and gives complete in- 
formation about them; Svenska Amerikanarens almanack, 
published at Chicago by Svenska amerikanaren; and Svenska 
tribunen-nyheters almanack, published at Chicago by Sven- 
ska tribunen-nyheter, which includes statistics about the 
people of Swedish birth and descent in the states of Illinois, 
Minnesota, New York, and California. 

Among the church annuals that are published for various 
religious bodies is an unusually large number of Lutheran 
almanacs. Folke-kalender, the organ of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church of America, is published by the Augsburg 
Publishing House at Minneapolis; it was formerly published 
by the Lutheran Publishing House of Decorah, Iowa, under 
the title, Evangelisk-luthersk folke-kalender. This annual 
contains sketches of important figures in the Lutheran 
church, as well as various directories of officials, pastors, 
and institutions. An English edition entitled the Lutheran 
Almanac appears also. The Lutheran Yearbook and Al- 
manac of the Lutheran Book Concern of Columbus, Ohio, 
contains information about the American Lutheran church; 
the Northwestern Lutheran Annual issued at Milwaukee 
by the Northwestern Publishing House, about the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Joint Synod of Wisconsin and other states; 
and the Year Book of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, published by the United Lutheran Publishing 
House at Philadelphia, for its own church body. There is 
also the Amerikanischer kalender fiir Deutsche Lutheraner, 
the organ of the Missouri Synod of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran church of North America, published by the Concor- 
dia Publishing House at St. Louis. This contains statistics 
of its own denomination and of various minor Evangelical 
Lutheran bodies, such as the Slovak Synod of America, the 
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Free Church of Poland, and the Free Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Finland, and lists of Negro pastors and teachers. 
Of wider scope is the Lutheran World Almanac and En- 
cyclopedia, which is issued irregularly at intervals of two or 
three years by the National Lutheran Council of New York. 
Seven volumes have appeared since 1921. This almanac 
lists various branches of the Lutheran Church in the United 
States and Canada and their allied organizations. The last 
four issues contain sections called “‘ Historical Essays and 
Digests,”’ with valuable information on many phases of Lu- 
theran history. Some other features are a necrology of 
Lutheran ministers; lists of missionaries, professors, edi- 
tors, heads of institutions, oficers of synods, deaconesses, 
and parochial school teachers; a clerical directory; and de- 
tailed and comparative statistics on Lutheran institutions. 

A sketch of this kind would be incomplete without calling 
attention to the many excellent newspaper almanacs which 
are so well known that it is unnecessary to enumerate the 
type of information they contain. The World Almanac and 
the Tribune Almanac and Political Register, a continuation 
of the Whig Almanac, and Politician’s Register, both of 
New York, and the Chicago Daily News Almanac and Year- 
book are all minutely indexed and helpful for their docu- 
mentary materials and for their tabulated information on 
questions of general interest. Other yearbooks of a some- 
what similar nature are the American Almanac and Treas- 
ury of Facts, Statistical, Financial, and Political, published 
at New York and Washington from 1878 to 1889 under 
the editorship of Ainsworth R. Spofford, librarian of Con- 
gress; the American Whitaker Almanac and Encyclopedia 
of New York; and the Canadian Almanac and Miscellane- 
ous Directory, issued at Toronto. Although these contain 
material of a general nature, much may be gleaned from 
them that is of interest for the history of the Northwest. 


EsTHER JERABEK 


MInnNeEsoTA Historicat Society 
Sr. PAuL 
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One Stayed at Welcome. By MaAup and Detos Lovetace. (New 
York, The John Day Company, 1934. 311 p. $2.50.) 


Doubtless there will always be an interest —a fascination — in 
the activities of the pioneer. After more than two hundred years, 
abridged editions of Robinson Crusoe are still not only sold, but read, 
and it would not be altogether surprising to learn that our sophisti- 
cated very young still, occasionally, in the attic, come across even the 
Swiss Family Robinson or Jane Porter’s Sir Edward Seaward’s Nar- 
rative and, skipping their solid pages of religiosity, “devour” them 
with delight. For all such tales tell of persons, who thrown on their 
own resources and ingenuity, gradually, day by day, build up and 
finally achieve a considerable measure of physical well-being and 
spiritual content; and in the development of what used to be called 
“civilization” from almost nothing, there will always be a charm 
for readers for whom civilization itself has made such activities im- 
possible. 

In One Stayed at Welcome, the agreeable story by Mr. and Mrs. 
Lovelace, two young men, one from Vermont, the other from Ken- 
tucky, who have met on the long, slow trek from the mudhole that 
was then Chicago to the ambitious little settlement of St. Paul on the 
Mississippi, accomplish something of this kind in the territorial wilds 
of Minnesota. Dan and Larry, devoted friends, whose worldly 
goods, like those of many others, consist chiefly of a covered wagon, 
a team of oxen, a horse, a rifle, a coffeepot, and a frying pan, settle in 
the Minnesota Valley — only somewhat less lovely now than it was 
then — stake a claim, build a log cabin, plow the virgin soil, plant an 
orchard, shoot, fish, salt down game for the winter, have minor, never 
sanguinary, complications with excessively idealized Indians, become 
the heroic and outstanding inhabitants of the little settlement which 
from the first they had named “ Welcome” (even in those days ac- 
cording to the authors, there were slogans; “‘ Welcome to Welcome” 
was one of them), and at last fall in love with the same flaxen-haired 
vision of pure femininity who has long played so important a rdle in 
novels of early western life. 
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In neither the plot nor the delineation of character have Mr. and 
Mrs. Lovelace indulged in disturbing modern subtleties. The simple, 
rather naif story they tell is one of fiction’s hardy perennials and the 
protagonists of their little drama are from the first the instantly rec- 
ognizable, standardized, highly colored chromos of pleasantly old- 
fashioned romance. In short, the value of One Stayed at Welcome 
lies both in the sincere feeling Mr. and Mrs. Lovelace have for the 
beauty of the Minnesota landscape—the woods and meadow-like 
river bottoms in spring and summer, the clean, dazzling wilderness of 
snow in winter, the winding streams, the unsullied, sparkling lakes, 
the deep blue of the sky over all —and in the interest they take, and 
convey, in the ability of the virile pioneer to make use of nature, to 
subdue it to his own laudable purpose. The book, one feels sure, will 
be enjoyed by the “ young in heart” of all ages. 

Cuarites Macoms FLANDRAU 
St. Paut, MiInNESOTA 


Memoirs and Letters of Oscar W. Firkins. (Minneapolis, The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1934. vii, 312 p. Portrait. 
$2.50.) 


The last volume in a series constituting the posthumous works of 
Oscar W. Firkins has recently been issued in beautiful format by the 
University of Minnesota Press. This volume contains selected letters 
covering twenty-five years, excerpts from notebooks, a memoir by Dr. 
Richard Burton, another by a former student, and a complete bibliog- 
raphy; and, of course, an index, without which a workbook ought 
never to be published. 

Oscar W. Firkins was a man of letters, a Minnesota man of letters, 
and is consequently important in Minnesota history. His myopic 
eyes saw deeply into life, perhaps more deeply than those of his un- 
spectacled neighbors. ‘Though a “ recluse,” he was nevertheless richly 
experienced in worldly affairs. This paradox of physical frailty sup- 
porting mental abundance was always an amazement to those who 
knew him. Not a great many knew him, except in his writings, and 
even there he was not as frequently known as, without doubt, his 
greatness deserved. But he was widely known: William Archer, on 
being asked whom he most wished to meet in this country, replied 
“Oscar Firkins.” And for all his positive character he had few 
enemies. 
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He is well revealed in this volume of his letters despite the fear of 
Ina Ten Eyck Firkins, sister-editor, that the cheerful little whimsi- 
calities have overbalanced the grayer tone. The grayer tone is by no 
means absent. From first to last it recurs: “I have been passing 
through a mental as well as physical November, a season of blank- 
ness.” “With me pain must always be warded off and strength 
hoarded.” “I have reached a point when the returns of life seem 
definitely less than its outlay.” “I am all in dark ways, dear friend. 
Think of me kindly.” Expressions like these peppered the course of 
a quarter century. 

On the other hand: “ The old cart creaks and rumbles, but not 
too noisily.” ‘The larger hopes perish; but age is lenient, bread is 
sure, my teaching prospers, I take foolish interest in my own composi- 
tions, and loneliness has been with me so long that it has acquired 
some of the traits of a companion.” He was lonely by nature, but 
fortunate in his family, parents and sisters, who gave him the modi- 
cum of human companionship without which well-being is impossible. 
“I think the trouble really is that my affections are starved.” 

But he was capable of sustaining warm friendship. It is this abil- 
ity, too little called into play during life but none the less keen, that 
this volume of letters reveals especially well. His critical astuteness, 
wit, verbal felicity, and sensible philosophy are discernible in all his 
writings, including these letters. But his warmheartedness is no- 
where else so clearly shown. “ You have been very friendly with me, 
and I must muse upon the fact.” 

For the student of Minnesota history this final fact is perhaps of 
first interest: Oscar Firkins is in the front rank of men of letters the 
world over. He achieved that rank in Minnesota. When he went 
to New York, he was called. When he went to Europe, he went for 
an excursion. He was made in Minnesota. He sallied forth as a 
finished product. Minnesota would be graceless not to feel pride in 
knowing this. 

Emerson G. WULLING 


HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 
St. PauL, MINNESOTA 


— 
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Tobacco, Pipes and Smoking Customs of the American Indians (Pub- 
lic Museum of the City of Milwaukee, Bulletins, vol. 17). By 
Georce A. West. In two volumes. (Milwaukee, 1934. 
994 p. Illustrations, figures, maps. $12.00.) 


The foreword of this remarkable monograph is by Dr. S. A. Bar- 
rett, director of the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, who 
states that the book is based upon almost a half century of careful 
study by the author. Mr. West has donated to the Milwaukee mu- 
seum his collection of more than a thousand carefully selected speci- 
mens of aboriginal pipes, and has also studied the collections of pipes 
in the larger museums of Europe and America, as well as in private 
collections. In his study of the mechanics of pipe-making he has per- 
sonally conducted experiments in drilling and similar work. The 
foreword is followed by the author’s extended acknowledgment of 
the codperation and assistance given by museums and individuals. 
The entire work is characterized by careful documentation, and credit 
is given to former writers on the same or related subjects. 

The earliest information concerning the use of tobacco was given 
to Christopher Columbus on his first voyage by two messengers whom 
he sent ashore in Cuba with letters to the khan of Cathay. The 
word “tobacco” was not connected with the herb at that time; it is 
derived from the Carib name for the Y-shaped tube or inhaler, made 
of reed or bone, which was used by the natives of the West Indies. 
The two points were inserted in the nostrils, the other end was held 
in the smoke of a burning herb, and the fumes were inhaled in that 
manner. Hariot, writing in 1588 concerning the “ New Found Land 
of Virginia,” described the use of an herb called tobacco by the 
Spanish, and this name, as well as the herb, came into general use 
throughout Europe. The same writer described the medicinal values 
of tobacco among the American Indians, attributing their good health 
to its use. 

Eight species of tobacco are enumerated as being used and, in some 
cases, cultivated by the Indians of North America. An outline map 
shows the areas of probable use of the various species. Nicotiana 
tabacum L. and Nicotiana rustica L. appear to have been most widely 
diffused, the latter being in general use by the Indians in Virginia at 
the time of its colonization. Tribes lacking tobacco smoked bark, 
leaves, and roots, and some of these substances were often combined 
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with tobacco, the latter forming about a third of the mixture. To- 
bacco was also chewed and used as snuff. 

Aboriginal smoking pipes are classified in detail. The simplest is 
the straight tube. Next in development is the “monitor pipe” with 
the bow! halfway down its length, which received its name from a 
Civil War vessel that was said to resemble a cheese box on a raft. 
Effigy pipes were made of stone and pottery, in the shapes of birds, 
reptiles, and animals. Much consideration is given to the calumet, 
which is said to have derived its name from the Norman word chalu- 
meau, meaning a reed. ‘This pipe was used in treaties and peace nego- 
tiations, as well as in ceremonies, throughout the plains area, its first 
use being attributed to Marquette in 1673. Such a pipe was used by 
William Penn in 1682 when negotiating his treaty with the Indians. 

The decorations of pipestems and the customs pertaining to the 
care of ceremonial pipes are described. The pipes for individual use 
include tomahawk pipes of various types. The materials used in 
aboriginal pipes are described, together with the methods of manufac- 
ture. Of special interest is an account of the prehistoric catlinite 
quarry in Minnesota, which was visited by the author in 1895. He 
saw a “line of ancient pits, originally from ten to twenty feet deep,” 
which extended for “about a mile along a low ridge.” The thick- 
ness of the layer of pipestone varies, and the stone, when freshly 
quarried, can be cut with a knife and easily drilled. Catlin saw the 
quarry and printed an account of it, and Nicollet and his party also 
visited the site. 

Volume 1 closes with a bibliography of eighteen pages, a finding 
list of pipes of ten pages, and an exceptionally fine index fifty-five 
pages in length. Volume 2 contains 257 plates with descriptive cap- 
tions. The illustrations include pictures of various types of pipes, of 
the process of harvesting native tobacco, and numerous maps. The 
work is monumental; nevertheless the author is continuing his re- 
search on the subject. 

FRANCES DENSMORE 


Rep WING, MINNESOTA 
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Acta et Dicta: A Collection of Historical Data Regarding the Origin 
and Growth of the Catholic Church in the Province of St. Paul, 
vol. 6, no. 2. (St. Paul, The Catholic Historical Society of 
St. Paul, October, 1934. 294 p. $1.00.) 


The Catholic Historical Society of St. Paul should be congratu- 
lated upon sponsoring so ambitious a publication as Acta et Dicta, 
which is undoubtedly rendering a real service to the state. It reap- 
peared in 1933 after a considerable hiatus and set for itself new high 
standards which the current number maintains. 

Particularly valuable to the student of research is the reprint of 
documentary material relating to the province of St. Paul. Appro- 
priately enough, the present number has translations of the letters of 
the Slovenian Father Lautishar, who lost his life at Red Lake in 
the performance of his missionary duties a hundred years ago. Be- 
sides ably annotating these letters, the editor, Father Zaplotnik, has 
so tied these documents together that they form a connected history of 
Father Lautishar’s missionary work in America. 

The first article in this number, “ Missionary Activity in the 
Northwest under the French Regime” by Sister Aquinas Norton, is a 
scholarly résumé of missionary activity in the territory of the Great 
Lakes, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Fully three-fourths of 
the article is given over to missions outside Minnesota. This, how- 
ever, was necessary for the author’s purpose, which was to place the 
Minnesota missions in their position in the great mission movement of 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries and to show their rela- 
tion to the exploration policies of the French government. 

An article that will appeal to the Hennepin student is that written 
by Father Francis Schaefer, who gives evidence to show, first, that 
Hennepin did not make the journey on the lower Mississippi and, 
second, that “ Hennepin must be considered the author of that part 
of The New Discovery which related his journey.” It is a study of 
an old subject. Father Schaefer’s position on the authorship of the 
New Discovery is that taken by Verner Crane. Like Father Jérome 
Goyens, in his “ Le P. Louis Hennepin” (1925), Father Schaefer, in 
explaining the motives for Hennepin’s false statements, undertakes to 
whitewash the friar’s memory. The attempt of the author to picture 
the friar as a zealous worker for souls is unconvincing. 

Father James Reardon has a delightful article en “ ‘The Church of 
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St. Mary of St. Paul,” though the imposing bibliography appearing 
on the first page might well intimidate the reader. This study de- 
parts from the customary mode of parish histories in that it shows the 
growth of this parish with general social conditions as its background. 
On the other hand the general social problems of the city are reflected 
in the various activities of the parish, as, for instance, the establish- 
ment of St. Mary’s Home for friendless girls. This shows that 
St. Paul in the early eighties was already facing the problems of a 
big city. 

The remaining articles are Sister Antonia’s “Old Reserve Town,” 
which originally formed one of a series of radio talks sponsored by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution; the story of “ Archbishop 
Ireland’s Colonies,” which is related in a sympathetic manner by 
Father Humphrey Moynihan; and an interesting study of the part 
played by St. Joseph’s Hospital in the field of Minnesota medicine, 
contributed by John M. Culligan and Harold Prendergast. 

It might be suggested that some definite form of reference citation 
or footnoting be adopted by the editors. As is apparent in this issue, 
the contributors have their own forms, some embodying the references 
in the text of the article, others placing them at the bottom of the 
page. When the footnote is used, the form varies with each article. 
In one instance the footnotes give the place and date of publication, 
but do not give the page citation, which is the important thing in this 
case. Others place a bibliography at the head of their article but fail 
to make any further reference to it in supporting important state- 
ments or lists of statistics. Such a bibliography is not of much solace 
to the reader who is forced to search through the whole list of books 
cited to find the authority for certain statements made by the author. 

Sister Grace McDona.p 


Coivece or St. BENEDICT 
St. JosepH, MINNESOTA 

















MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
NOTES 


Dr. Albert E. Jenks, professor of anthropology in the University 
of Minnesota, will deliver the annual address at the eighty-sixth an- 
nual meeting of the Minnesota Historical Society, which is to be held 
on Monday, January 21, 1935. His address, to be given at the eve- 
ning session in the auditorium of the Historical Building, will be on 
the subject of “ Recent Discoveries in Minnesota Prehistory.” As in 
recent years, the annual meeting will open with a morning conference 
on local history activity in the state. This will be followed by a 
luncheon ; and the business session, at which officers of the society will 
present their reports, will be held in the afternoon. 


An audience of more than a hundred and fifty people assembled in 
the society’s auditorium on the evening of October 16 to hear an ad- 
dress by Mrs. Maud Hart Lovelace, the well-known novelist, several 
of whose books have a Minnesota scene and setting. She spoke on 
“A Novelist’s Adventures in Historical Research,” and gave special 
attention to her research in Minnesota history for the thirties and 
fifties of the nineteenth century as a background for Early Candle- 
light and One Stayed at Welcome. Diaries, letters, pioneer news- 
papers, drawings, old houses, furniture, and many other types of 
sources and remains, she explained, were carefully studied in order 
to master the detail of her scenes and to catch the atmosphere of the 
times. Not infrequently, she said, in pursuing problems that ap- 
peared on the surface to be simple, she found herself confronting 
research complexities involving the use of unusual kinds of records. 
Her talk was presented with charming informality and delighted the 
audience. The president of the society, Mr. William W. Cutler, 
presided. In presenting Mrs. Lovelace he paid a tribute to her skill 
in reconstructing the social background of frontier Minnesota. 


The society paid tribute to Henry Hastings Sibley and his services 
to the development of Minnesota in a luncheon program held at the 
St. Paul Athletic Club on October 29 in commemoration of the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the arrival of Sibley at Mendota, on 
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October 28, 1834, to take charge of the American Fur Company’s 
business centering at that place. An audience of about a hundred and 
thirty persons attended the function. President William W. Cutler 
served as toastmaster and opened the program with an appraisal of 
the significance of Sibley in the history of the Northwest. He then 
introduced Mr. Frederick G. Ingersoll of St. Paul, former president 
of the society, who presented a résumé of Sibley’s career, starting with 
his boyhood in Detroit and tracing the amazingly varied experiences 
that followed his arrival at Mendota in 1834. Among the chapters 
in Sibley’s life that he discussed were his part in bringing about the 
organization of Minnesota Territory, his governorship of the state, 
his services in putting down the uprising of the Sioux, and his identi- 
fication with the social, cultural, and business life of St. Paul and the 
state. Mr. Ingersoll paid tribute to the personal qualities of Sibley. 
“Tn all his transactions affecting the public interest and as a business 
man,” he said, “he displayed a thorough understanding of the ques- 
tions with which he had to deal; was firm and positive in his ideas, 
yet courteous, practical, and wise; more often than not achieving his 
objective harmoniously and without serious friction. Always a true 
gentleman, he was conspicuous for his social qualities and the ameni- 
ties and courtesies of life.” Mr. Ingersoll knew General Sibley 
personally, and he took occasion to present an interesting bit of remi- 
niscence. ‘‘ He was always glad to have the boys about,” he related, 
“and many times sat with us around the camp fire on the banks of 
Trout Brook in the rear of his house, and charmed and fascinated us 
while we listened to his stories, particularly of his hunting and fishing. 
I cannot convey to you the charm of those talks; the confidence that 
he inspired; or the value of his instructions in the use of firearms, 
canoeing, and camping. ‘These things typified the interest he always 
displayed in boys and young men of the town.” The speaker con- 
cluded by characterizing Sibley as “one of the outstanding citizens 
of his day and generation in both public and private life.” The next 
speaker was Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, superintendent of the society, 
who interpreted Sibley as a “pioneer of culture.” A portion of his 
talk will be found elsewhere in this number of the magazine as an 
introduction to a narrative of early hunting experiences in the West 
by Sibley himself. The third speaker, Dean Guy Stanton Ford of the 
University of Minnesota, took as his theme the lasting monument 
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left by Sibley and other pioneer builders of the state in their papers 
and other records now preserved by the historical society. The pro- 
gram as a whole had an added interest through the presence, as guests 
of the Minnesota Historical Society, of eight descendants and rela- 
tives of General and Mrs. Sibley. These included Mr. Elbert A. 
Young of St. Paul, a son-in-law; Mrs. George C. Rugg of St. Paul, 
a granddaughter; Mrs. Rugg’s two daughters, Mrs. Mary Rugg 
Kimberly and Miss Betty Rugg; two other great-grandchildren of 
Sibley, the Misses Jane and Nina Stewart; and two grandnieces of 
Mrs. Sibley, the Misses Lorena and Rachel Abbott. The only sur- 
viving member of Sibley’s immediate family is his son, Mr. Alfred 
B. Sibley of Brookline, Massachusetts. He was unable to attend the 
luncheon, but he sent to the members and friends of the Minnesota 
Historical Society the following letter, dated October 25, which was 
read by President Cutler: 


It is a great pleasure to me to know that the anniversary of my 
father’s arrival at Mendota — one hundred years ago — is being remem- 
bered and celebrated today by your organization, in which he was so 
deeply interested and of which he was at one time President. 

I find that I can best express my appreciation of your presence today 
by quoting a friend to whom I showed your invitation. He said, “ Isn’t 
it most remarkable in this day and age, that anyone is remembered, after 
so many years?” I agreed, and may add that it is a source of great 
pleasure and satisfaction to me that it is so. 

I was born in St. Paul in 1866 and it was my home for over thirty- 
five years. During this time it was my boast that I knew every man, 
woman, and child in the city. After many years’ absence, it is still home 
to me and my family. Should I return today, I would see many changes 
and find many old friends missing. 

During a conversation many years ago with my father, I suggested 
that my generation did not have the opportunities that his generation 
enjoyed. I said that in my time there were too many smart men in the 
world, but he disagreed and assured me that the men of his day were 
just as keen as those following. Surveying the existing conditions of the 
world today, I am constrained to believe he was, as usual, right. 

It affords me great happiness to know that my father’s memory is still 
so highly honored in the state of his adoption. I send a greeting to you 
all, and I regret that I cannot be with you in person. 


Mrs. Alice Sibley Bunker of San Francisco, a granddaughter of 
General Sibley, also sent a greeting, but it was not received until a 
day or two after the event. She expressed appreciation, on behalf of 


herself and her family, of the “ very gracious tribute” to the memory 
of her grandfather. 
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Nineteen additions have been made to the active membership of 
the society since July 1. The names of the new members, grouped by 
counties, follow: 

HENNEPIN: Ludvig Arctander, Joseph H. Colman, Willard R. 
Cray, Dr. Charles P. Deems, Mrs. Charles E. Faulkner, Catherine 
Green, G. Sidney Houston, Frank G. Jewett, Anne Kallio, and Mrs. 
George H. Warren of Minneapolis; and Benton J. Case and Charles 
M. Case of Wayzata. 

Ramsey: Kathryn Manahan and Anna Swenson of St. Paul. 

Rice: Frederick J. Fairbank of Northfield. 

WasasHa: The Reverend E. Scharlemann of Lake City. 

WASHINGTON: Mrs. W. C. Masterman of Stillwater. 

NONRESIDENT: W. Stewart Gilman of Sioux City, Iowa, and 
William T. Hunt of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


The Beacon Light Study Club of Minneapolis and the Nobles 
County Historical Society, with headquarters in Worthington, have 
become institutional members of the society. 


The society lost five active members and one corresponding member 
by death during the three months ending September 30: Lucius A. 
Hancock of Minneapolis, July 14; Wilfred H. Munro of Providence, 
Rhode Island, August 9; Benjamin B. Sheffield of Minneapolis, Sep- 
tember 1; Jules M. Hannaford of St. Paul, September 24; Mrs. 
Minnie G. Truman of Minneapolis, September 24; and the Reverend 
A. J. D. Haupt of Horicon, Wisconsin, September 29. The deaths 
of William C. Sherwood of Duluth and H. L. Beecher of New Ulm 
on June 20 and October 17, 1933; and of Mrs. Fred W. Reed and 
Mrs. John C. Hutchinson of Minneapolis, on April 1 and 24 respec- 
tively, have not previously been recorded in the magazine. 


A hundred and seventy-five visitors viewed the society’s museum 
exhibits on Sunday, August 19, when the building was opened for a 
few hours during a meeting of the Swedish Saengerfest society on the 
Capitol lawn. Nearly twelve hundred people visited the museum 
during fair week, and more than twelve thousand were recorded for 
the months of July, August, and September. 

“ History in Our Front Yard” is the title under which Mr. N. N. 


Rgnning discusses in the September issue of the Friend the twelfth 
state historical tour and convention conducted by the Minnesota His- 
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torical Society. The society, writes Mr. Rgnning, “is engaged not 
only in gathering, classifying, and making available historical docu- 
ments relating to the history of the state, but also in arousing interest 
in the history of the different communities in the state.” As a result 
of his participation in the tour of 1934, he declares, “We know we 
shall feel a new thrill every time we drive past the old tower at Fort 
Snelling, the sleepy village of Mendota, and the farm where the Pond 
brothers established their mission among the Indians.” 


The provision of a number of workers under the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration has made possible the resumption of work 
on some of the projects started under the Civil Works Administration 
last winter, including the bibliography of Minnesota newspapers and 
the union list of newspaper files, the subject index to the society's pic- 
ture collection, the transcribing of manuscripts, and similar enterprises. 


Among special projects that are being carried on by members of the 
society’s staff are the preparation of a much-needed bibliography of 
Minnesota territorial documents, by Miss Esther Jerabek, and the 
compilation of a list of works of fiction with a Minnesota setting, by 
Miss Leone Ingram. 


An address on the “ Launching of an Immigrant Press,” presented 
before the Norwegian-American Historical Association near Madison, 
Wisconsin, on July 30, was among the talks given by the superin- 
tendent during the quarter ending September 30. He spoke on the 
same subject at Augsburg Seminary in Minneapolis on September 4, 
discussed the historical backgrounds of Kanabec County at a diamond 
jubilee celebration held at Mora on July 3, and described the “ Lure 
of Minnesota History” for the Friday Study Club of St. Paul on 
September 21. Mr. Babcock spoke before the Minnesota Academy 
of Science meeting at St. Cloud on July 21 on “ Settling the Missis- 
sippi Valley,” and he took as his subject “ Visualizing Minnesota” 
when appearing before the Crow Wing County Historical Society at 
Brainerd on August 1 and before the Minneapolis Kiwanis Club on 
August 7; Mr. Larsen described some “ Historical Landmarks of 
Central Minnesota” for the St. Cloud Reading Room Society on 
August 16; Mr. Gates presented an illustrated talk entitled “ Minne- 
sota Grows Up” at Hamline University on September 20, and he 
explained the use of the society’s miniature camera to members of the 
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Gyro Club of St. Paul on September 25; and Miss Fawcett discussed 
recently published books and pamphlets about Minnesota or by Min- 
nesotans as part of a round table devoted to recent books, held in 
connection with a meeting of the Minnesota Library Association at 
Glenwood on August 30. 


The paper on “Some Aspects of Historical Work under the New 
Deal,”’ presented by the superintendent at the conference of historical 
societies held in connection with the annual meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association at Columbia, Missouri, on April 28 
(see ante, p. 227), appears in the Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view for September. 


A preliminary review of the letters of Jane Grey Swisshelm, edited 
by Mr. Arthur J. Larsen and published by the society as volume 2 of 
its Narratives and Documents series, appears in the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal for August 26. The reviewer, Mrs. Bess M. Wilson, declares 
that “ The book is one more of the excellent pieces of work done by 
the Minnesota Historical Society in an effort to put into permanent 
form Minnesota tradition and history.” 


Mr. Babcock’s talk on “ Minnesota Indian Life,” originally pre- 
sented over KSTP on October 18, 1933, and first published in the 
Wigwam for March, 1934, is again printed in the Wisconsin Arche- 
ologist for September. 


ACCESSIONS 


A copy of a “Schedule of Merchandize” that was sent into the 
Indian country in 1807 by the Mackinac Company has been made 
from the original in the Solomon Sibley Papers in the Burton His- 
torical Collection of the Detroit Public Library and presented by that 
institution to the society. Thirty-two traders are named in the docu- 
ment ; of these, six were located on the St. Peter’s or Minnesota River 
and seven on the Mississippi. The record indicates the number of 
boats and canoes and the amount of goods consigned to each trader. 


About thirty letters written by Major Lawrence Taliaferro, the 
Indian agent at St. Peter’s, in 1830 and 1831 and statements of his 
accounts from 1822 to 1834 are among the items from the William 
Clark Papers, in the possession of the Kansas Historical Society at 
Kansas City, recently copied for the society on film slides. Copies 
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have been made also of some of Clark’s letters relating to Indian 
affairs in the upper Mississippi Valley in the early thirties, of letters 
written by Amos Bruce and others at St. Peter’s from 1841 to 1846, 
and of two record books of the Missouri Fur Company for the years 
from 1812 to 1817. Minnesota items in the possession of the His- 
torical, Memorial and Art Department of lowa that were copied re- 
cently for the society include letters written between 1828 and 1846 
from the papers of Robert Lucas, territorial governor of lowa, Joseph 
M. Street, Indian agent at Prairie du Chien, and George Jones, dele- 
gate in Congress from Wisconsin Territory. 


A photostatic copy of a record of baptisms of Indians in the vicinity 
of Norway House between 1840 and 1854 has been received from the 
vital statistics division of the Province of Manitoba. Among the 
Wesleyan-Methodist missionaries who kept the record were Peter 
Jacobs and James Evans, who worked also among the Indians of 
northern Minnesota. 


A Red River caravan in 1847, the railroad and steamboat excur- 
sion from New York to Minnesota in 1854, the Spirit Lake massacre 
of 1857, buffalo hunts in the West, immigration to Minnesota and 
other western states, the Sioux Outbreak of 1862, and the drought in 
Minnesota in 1863 are among the subjects touched upon in transcripts 
from the New York Observer for the years from 1837 to 1863 and 
from the Advance for 1867 and 1880, recently made for the society 
from files in the Congregational Library in Boston. 


Twenty letters written between 1844 and 1864 by Charles Weld, 
a teacher in Maryland and Massachusetts and later a merchant in 
Maine, and seven letters written from 1841 to 1878 by Dr. John 
Fuller Weld, a physician at Nauvoo, Illinois, make up the bulk of the 
Weld family papers recently received from Miss Gladys Weld of 
Montpelier, Vermont. ‘They have been added to the letters of Eben 
Weld, trader and government farmer among the Minnesota Sioux, 
received earlier from Miss Weld (see ante, p. 222, 344). Three of 
Eben Weld’s letters are published in the September issue of MInNE- 
sora History under the title “ A New Englander in the West.” 


A series of valuable agricultural diaries kept by John Q. A. Nick- 
erson from 1864 to 1915 at Elk River has been received from Mr. L. 
K. Houlton of Elk River. The gift includes also the account books 
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kept by Nickerson from 1851 to 1915, which reflect his activities as 
a lumberman and as a hotel owner; and a filing box of papers con- 
taining letters written to Nickerson in 1849 and in the decade that 
followed by members of his family in Maine, deeds to land in Sher- 
burne County, maps of the towns of Elk River and Quincy, promis- 
sory notes issued to lumbermen for logs cut along the Platte River in 
the fifties, and bills for freight shipped over the St. Paul and Pacific 
Railroad in 1865. Other items in the collection are a diary kept by 
James M. Page while surveying in western Minnesota in 1858, and 
a few papers of Nickerson’s son, Clifford Nickerson. Mr. Houlton 
also has turned over to the society thirteen small volumes of records 
and some miscellaneous papers of H. C. Rogers post number 14 of 
the Grand Army of the Republic at Elk River for the years from 
1874 to 1925. 


Through the courtesy of the McCormick Historical Association of 
Chicago, a large number of letters and other papers relating to the 
introduction of farm machinery in Minnesota have been copied for 
the society by means of film slides from the originals in the papers of 
the McCormick Harvesting Company. Economic conditions in Min- 
nesota after the panic of 1857 are reflected in letters that the com- 
pany’s agents wrote to Cyrus H. McCormick, as is the rapid growth 
of the reaper and mower business in the region in the decade that 
followed the depression of the fifties. Other items in the collection 
relate to the appointment and activities of the company’s agents in 
Minnesota, advertising, and demonstrations of farm machinery. Or- 
der book lists, which show in striking fashion the increase in the use 
of agricultural implements during and after the Civil War, and some 
letter-press copies of correspondence sent to Minnesota from the 
Chicago office in the late fifties also are included. 


A letter written in 1856 from St. Anthony by Richard Chute to 
B. W. Brisbois at Prairie du Chien concerning a town site known 
as Dacota is the gift of Mrs. M. Morrill of Chatfield. She has also 
presented a note written in 1858 by Henry H. Sibley to Captain D. S. 
Harris of the steamboat “ Grey Eagle” in acknowledging a gift. 


A diary kept by Benjamin Densmore in 1857 in which there are 
some entries relating to a survey of Red Wing and an account of a 
surveying trip into Otter Tail County is the gift of the Misses Mar- 
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garet and Frances Densmore of Red Wing. During the Otter Tail 
trip, Densmore surveyed the town sites of Marion and Echota; an 
expedition made in the autumn of 1857 to station men on these loca- 
tions is described in his journal, published ante, 3: 167-209. Miss 
Frances Densmore also has presented a list of Sioux place names 
near Red Wing with explanations of their meanings that she ob- 
tained in an interview with an aged Sioux woman. 


A photostatic copy of a letter written by James L. Fisk to the 
United States adjutant general from Fort Abercrombie on July 7, 
1862, has been made for the society from the original in the archives 
of the war department. Fisk reports that a hundred or more emi- 
grants had gathered at the post to join his expedition to the Montana 
gold mines, and that he had been obliged to add to his supplies of 
ammunition and other equipment because some of the emigrants were 
apprehensive of the dangers of the route he intended to follow. He 
also names the people he had engaged to assist him on the expedition. 
A map of a proposed route from Fort Abercrombie to Fort Benton 
accompanies the letter. 


Military commissions issued to George Boyd, Jr., as an officer in 
the First Minnesota Volunteer Infantry and in Hatch’s Independent 
Battalion of Cavalry during the Civil War, his muster rolls, and his 
discharge paper have been presented by his daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Frank M. Boyd of Minneapolis. The gift also includes a certificate 
of citizenship granted to George Boyd in the district court of Maine 
in 1852 and a few papers regarding a pension granted to his widow. 


A diary for 1865, commissions, recommendations, correspondence, 
and pension papers are included in a filing box of the papers, dating 
from 1861 to 1912, of Judge Henry G. Hicks of Minneapolis, which 
have been presented by his widow. Judge Hicks served as an officer 
in Illinois regiments during the Civil War and he was later connected 
with the Minnesota National Guard. 


Through the courtesy of the New York State Library at Albany, 
Miss Lucy W. Biscoe of Grafton, Massachusetts, has added twenty- 
five letters written between 1862 and 1867 to the papers of her father, 
the Reverend George S. Biscoe (see ante, p. 346). They contain 
information about church work, gardening, prices, weather conditions, 
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and social life at Cottage Grove, where Biscoe served as a home mis- 
sionary for the Congregational church. 


Eight items from the papers of J. C. Day of La Crescent have 
been presented by his daughter, Mrs. Ann Day Lloyd of Callahan, 
California. In a letter written in November, 1875, Day gives an 
account of the robbery of his store at La Crescent. 


A copy of an article by Joseph A. Gilfillan describing Bishop 
Mahlon N. Gilbert’s visit to Chippewa mission stations in northern 
Minnesota in September, 1895, has been made for the society through 
the courtesy of the Reverend C. P. Deems of Minneapolis. Gilfil- 
lan’s account is printed in the Detroit Record for October 25, 1895. 


A volume of ordinances and by-laws passed by the village council 
of Lindstrom between 1894 and 1910 has been turned over to the 
society by Mr. Edward Williams in behalf of the Salvation Army 
Book Store of St. Paul. The ordinances relate to such subjects as 
the sale of liquor, fire protection, amusements, traffic, and the village 
water supply. 


Two letters written by the late Major Carl L. Stone to his mother 
in 1913 and a copy of his report as acting governor of the Island of 
Mindoro in the Philippines have been presented by his aunt, Miss 
Marion L. Sloan of Rochester. Major Stone was born in Rochester 
and served with the Thirteenth Minnesota Regiment during the 
Spanish-American War. 


Forty items from the papers of the late Major Clifton T. Smith of 
St. Paul, who served with the Minnesota National Guard from 1890 
to 1916 and with the United States army throughout the World War, 
have been presented by his sister, Mrs. F. S. Berry of St. Paul. 
From her also have been received uniforms, insignia, medals, bayonets, 
flags, and other military objects that belonged to Major Smith. 


Copies of nine radio talks presented under the auspices of the Min- 
nesota Daughters of the American Revolution over Twin City radio 
stations (see ante, p. 127, 241) have been made for the society 
through the courtesy of Mrs. Spencer G. Stoltz of St. Paul. They 
are entitled “Saint Paul Has Its Birth” by Carolyn E. Punderson, 
“Minnesota’s Educational Background” by Mrs. Herman Stark, 
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“ Down Historic Trails with You” by Mrs. James S. King, “ Mille 
Lacs” by the Reverend James Moynihan, “The Children of the 
Sioux” by Mrs. C. E. Learned, “ The Jews of Minnesota” by Rabbi 
Albert I. Gordon, “Sibley House” by Mrs. H. O. Williams, and 
“ Faribault House” and “ Minnesota Emblems” by Mrs. Wesley J. 
Jameson. 


A volume containing minutes of meetings of the Inter Nos Study 
Club of Minneapolis for the period from 1907 to 1916 is the gift of 
Miss Olive Clark of Minneapolis. 


Tributes to the late James M. McConnell, commissioner of edu- 
cation for Minnesota, which were read at the eleventh convention 
of the Minnesota Congress of Parents and Teachers on October 19, 
1933, have been presented by that organization. 


Typed copies of memorials for Evan H. Anderson, Julian E. 
Brown, Fitzhugh Burns, Joel M. Dickey, Bion A. Dodge, Frank H. 
Ewing, Harold Harris, and George C. Lambert, deceased members of 
the Ramsey County Bar Association, have been presented by that or- 
ganization. 


Items relating to Minnesota and the upper Mississippi Valley and 
to the activities of James M. Goodhue, published in the Galena 
Gazette from 1834 to 1852, have been copied for the society on film 
slides from the files preserved in the office of the Gazette. Similar 
copies of items from the Prairie du Chien Patriot from September 22, 
1846, to April 25, 1849, have been made from the file in the possession 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Among the subjects 
touched upon in the latter paper are the resources of the St. Croix 
Valley and the Lake Superior region, the geological survey conducted 
by David Dale Owen, Franklin Steele and the development of the 
Falls of St. Anthony, the establishment of Minnesota Territory, and 
steamboating on the Mississippi. 


A group of a hundred and thirty-eight architects’ drawings re- 
ceived from the Minnesota district of the Historic American Build- 
ings survey is composed of records of thirty-three structures, including 
the John H. Stevens house in Minneapolis, St. Peter’s Catholic 
Church in Mendota, the first post office in Duluth, the customhouse 
in St. Paul, St. Hubert’s Lodge at Frontenac, Brown’s Hotel in Lake 
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City, the Gideon Pond house at Bloomington, the First Methodist 
Church at Taylor’s Falls, an octagonal house at Afton, and the Indian 
agency house at St. Clair. Brief historical accounts of the buildings 
covered by the drawings have been copied for the society through the 
courtesy of Mr. W. G. Dorr of Minneapolis, the district director. 
The writer of an editorial in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for August 
15 notes that all the structures recorded by this Minnesota survey 
“are landmarks worthy of physical preservation, but failing this it is 
gratifying to learn that their preservation on paper at least is as- 
sured.” 


A bound file of the Duluth Posten, a Swedish paper for the years 
from 1906 to 1920, is the gift of Mr. Isidor Lundsten of Duluth 
through the courtesy of Mr. Richard B. Eide of River Falls, Wis- 


consin. 


Mr. George C. Campbell of St. Paul has presented a copy of vol- 
ume 1, number 1, of the Volkszeitung of St. Paul, dated September 
9, 1877. 


A number of early publications of the Independent Order of Good 
Templars and a collection of books and pamphlets relating to the 
activities of other temperance organizations have been presented by 


Mrs. A. M. Wold of Minneapolis. 


A Guide and Directory to the Opera Houses, Theatres, Public 
Halls, Bill Posters, etc. of the Cities and Towns of America compiled 
by J. B. Jeffery (Chicago, 1887—88) is an interesting recent addition 
to the society’s library. The volume, which was “intended for the 
use of amusement managers and their agents, lecturers . . . and the 
traveling public generally,” contains twenty-two columns of informa- 
tion about Minnesota communities, their theaters, hotels, railroad 
connections, newspapers, and other facilities. 


Chandler R. Gilman’s Legends of a Log Cabin by a Western 
Man (New York, 1835) is a rare imprint recently acquired by the 
society. It is made up of a group of tales purported to have been 
told by eight travelers sharing the hospitality of a pioneer family in 
the upper Wabash country. The sketches are preceded by a narrative 
of the journey of one of these travelers down the Ohio from Pitts- 
burgh. 
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An annotated and corrected copy of Mrs. S. S. Pond Ritchie’s 
Genealogy of Elnathan Judson Pond (1927) is the gift of the Pond 
Family Association. 


Sixteen volumes of manuscript records of the Conger and allied 
families have been received from Mrs. L. A. Conger of Minneapolis. 


Of value in studying the pioneer history of upper Canada in the 
early nineteenth century are the letters of the Reverend William Bell 
published in a volume entitled Hints to Emigrants (Edinburgh, 
1824), which is a recent addition to the society’s library. Bell was 
ordained as a Presbyterian minister to a Scotch settlement at Perth in 
the province of Ontario. He writes vividly of his trip from Scotland 
in 1817 up the St. Lawrence, and through the Canadian wilderness, 
and he makes illuminating comments on the economic, religious, and 
social conditions he encountered. 


A three-volume work on the Washington Ancestry and Records of 
the McClain, Johnson, and Forty Other Colonial American Families, 
by Charles A. Hoppin (Greenfield, Ohio, 1932), has been presented 
by Mrs. E. L. McClain of Greenfield, Ohio. The volumes, which 
are unusually attractive in format, are a valuable addition to the 
society’s genealogical collection. 


The society’s collection of original drawings and paintings of the 
Minnesota country in frontier times has been enriched by the acquisi- 
tion of a volume containing thirty-seven original water-color sketches 
by Edwin Whitefield of “ Lakes of Minnesota, Views on the Missis- 
sippi, Views in Wisconsin, with Descriptive Text by the Artist.” 
Pictures of such well-known Minnesota lakes as Minnetonka, White 
Bear, Calhoun, and Pepin are included among the sketches, which 
were made in 1858 and 1859. The accompanying text is in the hand- 
writing of the artist, who was a well-known town-site promoter, 
particularly in the region of Kandiyohi County, in the fifties. The 
recently acquired sketches are a valuable addition to the collection of 
Whitefield water-color drawings and manuscripts relating to the Kan- 
diyohi district presented to the society in 1920 by his son, Wilfred J. 
Whitefield of Sauk Center. 


A large oil painting of old Fort Snelling which was obtained from 
Mrs. N. K. Ross of Colton, California, is the gift of Mr. William W. 
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Cutler of St. Paul. Mrs. Ross’s uncle, Henry Lewis, was the well- 
known landscape painter who visited the upper Mississippi in 1848, 
and the painting is believed to be by him, though its style suggests the 
influence of the noted artist, Seth Eastman. 


A pipe with a bowl of red pipestone and a long wooden stem that 
once belonged to the Sioux chief, Cut Nose, is the gift of Mr. Wel- 
come F. Cook of Athol, Massachusetts. A collection of potsherds 
typical of the Goodhue County region has been presented by Mr. 
C. A. Rasmussen of Red Wing for the Goodhue County Historical 
Society. General Charles McC. Reeve of Minnetonka Beach has 
given a collection of Mexican water bottles and jars made about 1890. 
A belt and chain of Sioux make have been received from Mrs. Maude 
W. Boyce of Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


An ax head, a drill, pegs, a brace, and an adz made from iron 
procured from the vicinity of Hinckley after the forest fire of 1894 are 
the gifts of Mr. T. H. Thomsen of McGrath, who himself fashioned 
the objects. 


A doll buggy and a beautifully dressed doll with a wax head, both 
dating from 1880, presented by Mrs. F. W. Hurty of St. Paul, are 
interesting additions to the society’s toy collection. Two small iron 
banks are the gifts of Dr. J. C. Ferguson of St. Paul. 


Recent additions to the costume collection include a calash worn 
about 1836, a turkey feather fan, and articles of children’s clothing, 
from the estate of the late Mrs. William R. Ladd, through the 
courtesy of Mrs. B. F. Beardsley of Minneapolis; shawls, shaw! pins, 
lace collars, and dress accessories, from Miss Alice Shinkel of Min- 
neapolis; a pair of men’s wedding boots dating from 1860, the gift 
of Mrs. H. P. Taber of Red Wing; and a uniform worn by a medical 
social worker in the American Red Cross during the World War, 
from Miss Isabel Howe of Minneapolis. 











NEWS AND COMMENT 


The advantages to be gained for the student of history by the use 
of a camera similar to the Minnesota Historical Society’s Leica 
camera (see ante, 14:214) are set forth by James A. Barnes in an 
article entitled “‘ Researching by Camera,” which appears in the Social 
Studies for May. “Science has at last come to the aid of the scholar 
by providing in the miniature camera a quick and inexpensive method 
of copying,” writes Mr. Barnes. “No longer need the researcher 
spend the greater portion of his time and his energy in fruitless 
copying. An hour or less with the camera will generally suffice to 
accurately record all the material which can be found in a day. Obvi- 
ously, the total expenses involved in a given research project are 
greatly reduced. ... The need for checking is entirely obviated. 
. . » Moreover, the researcher has for all practical purposes the origi- 
nal document to consult at any time in the future.” 


A section of Thomas P. Christensen’s Historic Trail of the A meri- 
can Indians (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1933) is devoted to the “ more or 
less mysterious Mound Builders,” with emphasis upon the Mississippi 
Valley. The volume surveys in fewer than two hundred pages the 
whole field of Indian history. It includes chapters on the “ Pre- 
Columbian Tribes” both of South and North America, and on the 
Indians in colonial America, Latin America, the United States, and 
Canada. The relations of Sioux and Chippewa in the Minnesota 
region and the Sioux War are briefly touched upon. 


Brief accounts of the Siouan, Algonkian, and Iroquoian tribes in 
Wisconsin and a note on “ Indian Remains” in that state are included 
in an eight-page pamphlet by Charles E. Brown entitled Wisconsin 
Indians, which has been published by the Wisconsin Archeological 
Society (1933). 


“ George Catlin, Painter of Indian Life, Writer and Traveler” is 
the title of an article by Frederic A. Godcharles in the Pennsylvania 
Archaeologist for July. Some idea of the magnitude of Catlin’s work 
is given by this writer. 
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The Franciscan Pére Marquette: A Critical Biography of Father 
Zénobe Membré, O.F.M., La Salle’s Chaplain and Missionary Com- 
panion, 1645 (ca.)—1689 by Marion A. Habig has been published as 
number 13 of Franciscan Studies (New York, 1934). The story of 
La Salle’s explorations is here retold with emphasis upon the adven- 
tures of the missionary who accompanied him. 


Installments of the letters of Father Franz Pierz, edited by the 
Reverend Hugo Bren, continue to appear in Central-Blatt and Social 
Justice. The issues for July-August and for September include por- 
tions of a long letter written from Sault Ste. Marie in June, 1838, 
to a friend in Europe. He tells in detail of a recent boat trip across 
Lake Superior to Michipicoten, describing particularly the scenery, 
wild life, and traveling conditions. “In spite of all precautions,” he 
writes, “the sun has burned my skin so brown that I have come much 
closer to resembling the black-brown savages. If a European exposes 
himself freely to the sun here even in spring, he will be afflicted by a 
painful sunburn. . . . I was Americanized once in this fashion, while 
in Lacroix.” 


Negotiations that involved a slice of territory in southern and west- 
ern Minnesota are discussed by E. Wilson Lyon in a volume dealing 
with Louisiana in French Diplomacy, 1759-1804, recently published 
by the University of Oklahoma Press (Norman, 1934. 268 p.). 
“ Louisiana in the Diplomacy of the Seven Years’ War,” “ Napoleon’s 
Plans for a Colonial Empire in the Mississippi Valley,” “ American 
Efforts to Prevent French Occupation of Louisiana,” and “‘ The Sale 
of Louisiana” are among the chapter headings. 


A memorial to Zebulon M. Pike was unveiled on July 4 at Tor- 
onto, where the explorer-soldier lost his life in the battle of York in 
1813. The memorial was a recognition of the return to Toronto, by 
an act of Congress, of the official mace of the city of York, which the 
American troops took with them after the death of their leader and 
which has since been kept at the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. In commenting upon Toronto’s “ graceful act” of erect- 
ing the memorial, the writer of an editorial in the St. Paul Dispatch 
for July 26 notes the importance of Pike’s name in the history of Min- 
nesota and the Northwest. 
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A sketch of “Robert Dickson, Fur Trader” among the Sioux, 
who built a post on the east shore of Lake Traverse about 1803, is 
contributed by James E. Kerr to the Twentieth Annual Report of the 
Waterloo Historical Society of Kitchener, Ontario (1932). This 
Minnesota post, according to Mr. Kerr, became the “ permanent 
home” of Dickson and his Sioux wife, and “here their four children 
were brought up.” The writer describes Dickson’s services as a 
leader of Indian fighters for the British during the War of 1812. 
He relates: “It is said that Colonel Snelling entertained Dickson at 
Fort Snelling with courtesy and honour, in recognition of his hu- 
manity during the War of 1812-1815.” 


Such prominent names in the history of Minnesota and the North- 
west as Ramsay and William Crooks, George Rogers Clark, and Wil- 
liam Clark are to be found in The Chouteau Family: A Genealogy of 
Descendants and Collateral Branches compiled by Beatrice Clark 
Turner (1934. 136 p.). 


Some information about the policies of the Swedish newspaper of 
the late fifties known as Minnesota Posten is to be found in an article 
by O. Fritiof Ander on “ Swedish-American Newspapers and the Re- 
publican Party, 1855-1875,” which appears in number 2 of the Pub- 
lications of the Augustana Historical Society (1932). According to 
Dr. Ander, Posten “tried to outdo the other Swedish papers in heap- 
ing abuses upon the Democratic party, whose strength in Minnesota 
the paper laid to whiskey.” 


“The Fox River Norwegian Settlement” is the subject of a de- 
tailed article by Carlton C. Qualey which appears in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society for July. The article 
commemorates fittingly the “100th Anniversary of the first perma- 
nent Norwegian Settlement in the United States at Norway and Ot- 
tawa, Illinois, June 22, 23 and 24, 1934.” A group of “ America 
Letters” written from the Fox River Settlement in the late thirties 
and the early forties of the last century appear as an appendix to the 
article, which has also been published as a separate (48 p.). 


A useful pamphlet devoted to the Counties of Illinois: Their 
Origin and Evolution has been compiled and published by Edward J. 
Hughes, secretary of state for Illinois (1934. 67p.). A series of 
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“twenty-three maps showing the original and the present boundary 
lines of each county of the state”’ and covering the years from 1790 
to the present is a feature of the publication. On the map which 
shows the present county boundaries the date of the organization of 
each county is given. A list of county names with notes on their 
origins is included in the pamphlet. 


Trails to Rails: A Story of Transportation Progress in Illinois is 
the title of an interesting narrative by Carlton J. Corliss that has been 
published in pamphlet form by the Illinois Central Railroad (1934. 
48 p.). The progress of transportation in Illinois is traced from the 
day of the buffalo, the Indian, and the explorer, who used “ native 
trails,” through the eras of travel by water, wagon, and stagecoach, 
to the day of the railroad. More than half of the text is devoted to 
the story of the growth of railroads in Illinois and of Chicago as a 
railroad center, with an account of the construction of the Illinois 
Central as typical of pioneer railway building. Special mention 
should be made of the illustrations, which include maps showing stages 
of the state’s transportation development, pictures of various types of 
boats and vehicles used in the region, and pioneer travel scenes. 


The tercentennial of Jean Nicolet’s great journey of exploration in 
1634, which resulted in the discovery of Wisconsin, was marked by 
appropriate celebrations during the past summer in many communi- 
ties that have grown up along the route of his western travels. In 
Wisconsin, the principal celebration centered at Green Bay, near the 
site of Nicolet’s landing. It opened on July 7 with a gigantic parade 
in which representatives from every part of the Fox River Valley, 
from Portage to Red Banks, participated. An historical pageant en- 
titled “ Under Three Flags” by Louise Phelps Kellogg of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin and Susan B. Davis of the University 
of Wisconsin was produced at Green Bay twice each week from July 
8 to September 3. On August 9 President Roosevelt participated in 
the celebration by visiting Green Bay. Among the celebrations in 
other Wisconsin communities was the production of a pageant entitled 
“The Romance of Wisconsin” by Henry P. Boody at Neenah on 
August 16 and 17. To mark the tercentenary, the State Historical 
Museum at Madison published a pamphlet entitled French Pathfind- 
ers of Wisconsin, which includes sketches by Charles E. Brown of 
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French explorers, traders, and missionaries who visited the Wisconsin 
country between 1634 and 1763 (12 p.). In Michigan at Mackinac 
Island, the week from July 1 to 8 was designated as “ State Historical 
Fair and Nicolet Ter-Centennial week.” On the final day a Nicolet 
memorial program and a Nicolet pageant were presented. The latter 
was written by Mrs. C. D. Beagle of Flint and was given under the 
auspices of the Michigan Daughters of the American Revolution. 
One of the addresses included in the memorial program —a tribute 
to Nicolet by Father Albert H. Poetker —is published in the sum- 
mer and autumn issue of the Michigan History Magazine. Other 
Nicolet celebrations were staged at Sault Ste. Marie on July 2 and 3 
and at St. Ignace on July 7 and 8. 


A chapter on early lumbering in the Black River Valley of Wis- 
consin is to be found in a history of Greenwood, Hub of Clark 
County, compiled by members of the local Woman’s Club (1934). 
A dictionary of lumbering terms and pictures illustrating lumbering 
activities also are included in the volume. 


A survey of “Some Historic Sites in lowa” that may be easily 
visited by a tourist “ following the main thoroughfares and detouring 
now and again along more secluded by-ways”’ is contributed by Jacob 
A. Swisher to the July issue of the Jowa Journal of History and 
Politics. Three routes of travel extending from east to west across 
the state are suggested and brief notes about the history of sites on 
each are provided. 


Three sketches of “ Early Burlington,” an important point in the 
development of upper Mississippi River steamboating, make up the 
July issue of the Palimpsest. ‘The author is Louis Pelzer, who deals 
with this Iowa community as “A Port for Pioneers,” the capital of 
Wisconsin Territory, and the site of a United States land office. 
Some of the monuments, markers, sites, and buildings in “ Historic 
Iowa” are described by J. A. Swisher in the August issue. In the 
same number is an account of the “ Webster City Lyceum,” which 
was organized in 1857, by Bessie L. Lyon. 

“The Beginnings of the Press in South Dakota” are discussed by 


Douglas C. McMurtrie in the Journalism Quarterly for June, 1933. 
He tells the story of the founding of the Sioux Falls Democrat in 
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1859, which, according to its printer, Samuel J. Albright, was printed 
on the press used by James M. Goodhue for the Minnesota Pioneer. 
Some earlier South Dakota imprints published in 1858 also are de- 
scribed. The state’s newspaper history is carried to the year 1880. 


Jane Grey Swisshelm, the St. Cloud editor and well-known aboli- 
tionist, some of whose letters are being published this fall by the Min- 
nesota Historical Society, was honored at Pittsburgh on June 28, 
when a tablet commemorating her career was dedicated by the Wom- 
an’s Historical Society of Pennsylvania. The marker was placed on 
the site of Mrs. Swisshelm’s Pittsburgh home, now the location of a 
large department store. 


An interesting type of state history prepared for use in connection 
with the teaching and study of the story of a southern commonwealth 
is a volume entitled North Carolina History Told by Contemporaries, 
edited by Hugh T. Lefler (Chapel Hill, 1934). Documents, with 
brief explanatory notes, relating to various phases of the state’s his- 
tory from Ralegh’s attempt to plant a colony in 1584, through the 
period of the Civil War, to “ Recent Years” are included. 


“The Fame of Daniel Boone” as the “typical pioneer of western 
expansion” is analyzed by Louise Phelps Kellogg in the Register of 
the Kentucky State Historical Society for July. The article com- 
memorates appropriately the two-hundredth anniversary of Boone’s 
birth, which, although it actually occurred on November 2, was cele- 
brated at Lexington, Kentucky, on September 3. Attention is called 
to the celebration in the New York Times of September 2, which in- 
cludes a review of Boone’s career by R. L. Duffus. 


The “Stirring Pageant of Canadian History” is reviewed by 
Stephen Leacock in the New York Times Magazine for August 19 
in commemoration of the four-hundredth anniversary of the discovery 
of Canada by Jacques Cartier. The anniversary was the occasion for 
a celebration, in which representatives of France, Great Britain, and 
Canada participated, at Gaspé, Quebec, from August 19 to 25. A 
cross of stone from the explorer’s birthplace at St. Malo, France, was 
unveiled to commemorate his discovery. 


A monument honoring the memory of the explorer La Vérendrye 
was unveiled on July 22 at Three Rivers, Canada, as part of the 
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ceremonies commemorating the tercentennial of the founding of the 
community. 


A description of the Lake of the Woods as a tourist’s paradise and 
of the new highway that connects it with Winnipeg is linked with the 
historical backgrounds of the region in an article by Earle C. Popham, 
which appears in the Canadian Geographical Journal for September. 
The tragic experiences of the French explorer, La Vérendrye, at the 
Lake of the Woods, the Indian tribes that roamed its irregular shores, 
the trade routes between eastern and western Canada that “ wound 
through the eighty odd miles of lake channels” are described by the 
writer, who notes that “ These waters that saw the history of Canada 
develop as the travellers changed, have now become a focal point to 
those tourists who seek constantly for the new.” In the August issue 
of the Journal is an article by Margaret Complin entitled “The 
Warden of the Plains” which deals with the career of Cuthbert 
James Grant, the leader of the Red River half-breeds in the battle of 
Seven Oaks. 


The Champlain Society, which was organized in 1905 for the pur- 
pose of publishing “ rare and inaccessible materials relating to the his- 
tory of Canada,” the twenty-six volumes that it has distributed to 
members since that time, and its plans for the future are described 
by W. S. Wallace in the Beaver for September. To the same issue 
R. H. G. Leverson Gower contributes a survey of the relations of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the Royal Society which is based upon 
items found in the company’s archives. An interesting account of life 
at “ Lower Fort Garry in 1868” is presented by Mrs. A. T. Cowley, 
whose father, William Flett, was chief trader at the post from 1867 
to 1882. 


The racial and economic factors that entered into the “ Back- 
ground of the Riel Rebellions” are set forth by Jonas A. Jonasson 
in the Pacific Historical Review for September. He points out that 
before the rebellion of 1869, ‘“‘ Economic ties between Minnesota and 
Rupert’s Land were tending to make the Red River valley a commer- 
cial unit artificially divided by a political boundary.” 


The commercial and industrial development of Winnipeg is re- 
viewed in a group of articles which appear in the Winnipeg Free 
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Press of August 4 in commemoration of the sixtieth anniversary of the 
founding of the city. An outline of the history of the city is included. 


A group of nearly four hundred Mennonites who emigrated from 
Russia and settled in Manitoba in 1874 is the subject of an article by 
Charles Clay in the Winnipeg Free Press for July 28. An interest- 
ing photograph of the steamboat “ International” at Winnipeg with 
the Mennonites aboard after a journey down the Red River illustrates 
the article. 

GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


Minnesota travel literature has been enriched by the publication 
of a translation of the Travel Notes of Count Francesco Arese, which 
have been issued in an attractive little volume under the title 4 Trip j 
to the Prairies and in the Interior of North America [1837-1838] 
(New York, 1934. 217 p.). The notes, which were first published 
with Romualdo Bonfadini’s life of Arese (Rome, 1894), have been 
translated from the original French by Andrew Evans, who has also 
supplied an introduction and annotations for the text. In his intro- 
duction Mr. Evans sketches Arese’s career and gives the backgrounds 
for his western journey. The count proves to be as romantic a figure 
as ever visited the Minnesota country. He followed his friend Louis 
Napoleon to New York after an attempt to restore the Bonapartes to 
power had failed in 1836, but when Louis returned to Europe in the P 
following year, Arese turned to the frontier West. His American 
travels took him down the Ohio and up the Mississippi to St. Louis, 
up the Missouri to Council Bluffs, across the plains to the Minnesota 
Valley, down the Minnesota to Traverse des Sioux and Fort Snelling, 
down the Mississippi to Prairie du Chien, over the Wisconsin and 
Fox River route to Green Bay, and by way of the Great Lakes, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, and the Hudson River, back to New York. Arese’s 
notes furnish a vivid picture of southwestern Minnesota in 1837, of 
trading posts, traders, Indian tribes, and traveling conditions in the 
region. He found in his half-breed guide a “ fine mixture of the good 4 
points of the two races.” He noted Fort Snelling, “which perhaps 
is a fortification against the Indians, but which I would not call a 
barracks for regular troops.” Minnehaha Falls he described as a 
“work of art rather than of nature.” He made frequent references 
to a smallpox epidemic that was raging among the Indians, and to 
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the British sympathies of the natives. A map showing the route fol- 
lowed by Arese in his American travels accompanies the text. 


Under the title “‘ The Epic of the Northwest,” incidents in the his- 
tory of Minnesota and the Northwest are being dramatized and broad- 
cast under the auspices of the Minneapolis Tribune each Friday at 
8:30 p.M. over station WTCN. The series opened on July 13 with 
a sketch devoted to Father Hennepin’s adventures in the Minnesota 
country and his discovery of the Falls of St. Anthony. Since that 
date, dramatizations of the following subjects have been broadcast: 
Radisson and his western voyages, July 20; Carver’s visit to the site 
of St. Paul, July 27; the founding of Fort Snelling, August 3; early 
days at Fort Snelling, August 10; the career of Henry H. Sibley, 
August 17; Pierre Parrant and the beginnings of St. Paul, August 
24; Franklin Steele and the beginnings of Minneapolis, August 30; 
the Sioux-Chippewa battle on the Rum River, September 7; John 
Marsh at Fort Snelling, September 14; the First Minnesota in the 
Civil War, September 21; and the Sioux Outbreak, September 28. 
On the Sunday following each broadcast, the Minneapolis Tribune 
publishes an article by Harry Remington on the subject dramatized 
the previous Friday. The articles appear in the magazine section of 
the paper and are elaborately illustrated. 


This Government of Ours by Everett Hagen (St. Paul, 1934. 
127 p.) is a brief survey “ designed to meet the peculiar needs of the 
Minnesota twelfth year social science course” for concise information 
on local, state, and national government. ‘The systems of local and 
state government discussed are those of Minnesota. Chapters on 
Minnesota’s local government, elections, legislature, executive de- 
partment, courts, and system of taxation are provided. 


A plan to erect a suitable monument over the grave of Joseph 
Rolette at Pembina is revealed in an article by Win V. Working 
which appears in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for September 23. The 
activities of this pioneer of the Red River Valley and particularly his 
part in keeping St. Paul the capital city in 1857 are described. Por- 
traits of Rolette and his wife and a picture of the log building at 
Pembina which served as a post office and customhouse accompany 
the article. 
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An appreciation of the services of Joseph R. Brown to frontier 
Minnesota is contained in an editorial in the St. Paul Dispatch for 
August 15, which calls attention to the eighty-second anniversary, 
on August 15, of a town that Brown founded — Henderson. “ This 
newspaper believes that when the time comes to erect memorials to 
the state’s builders in its capital city,” reads the editorial, “the name 
of Joseph R. Brown should be among the first to be considered.” 


A pamphlet of General Information about the Minnesota School 
for the Deaf at Faribault includes an historical sketch of the school 
(1933. 29p.). It reveals that the law establishing the school was 
enacted by the first state legislature in 1858 and that in the fall of 
1863 the school was opened. 


Installments of Senator Elmer E. Adams’ “ Recollections of Early 
University Days” continue to appear in the Minnesota Alumni 
Weekly (see ante, p. 360). Social and other activities on the campus 
in the eighties, the careers of fellow students, and the services of Dr. 
Folwell are among the subjects touched upon. 


The alumnae of the Villa Maria academy at Frontenac are making 
plans for a pageant to be presented on the grounds of the school some 
time in May. It will commemorate the four-hundredth anniversary 
of the establishment of the Ursuline order, members of which founded 


the school in 1878. 


A little book entitled the Life of Albert E. Flagstad is a tribute 
to a Minneapolis physician and orthopedic surgeon who died in 1932 
(Minneapolis, 1934. 71p.). Much attention is given to his youth- 
ful activities as a club and camp director for Riverside Chapel of Min- 
neapolis. 


A large number of Minnesota churches held anniversary celebra- 
tions during the past summer. St. John’s Catholic Church of Little 
Canada commemorated the eightieth anniversary of its founding on 
August 19. Seventy-fifth anniversaries were celebrated by the First 
Presbyterian Church of Blue Earth on September 9, Immanuel Lu- 
theran Church of Courtland Township, Brown County, on July 1, 
St. Joseph’s Catholic Church of Medicine Lake on August 26, St. 
Bonifacius Catholic Church of Mound on August 12, and the Catho- 
lic Church of the Ascension of Norwood on September 30; a seven- 
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tieth anniversary by St. Pius the Fifth Catholic Church of Cannon 
Falls on September 2; a sixty-fifth anniversary by the Eden Method- 
ist Episcopal Church on September 16; a sixty-first anniversary by 
the Episcopal Church of the Ascension of St. Paul on September 30; 
sixtieth anniversaries by the Trinity Lutheran Church of Benson from 
July 13 to 15, the Spring Lake Lutheran Church from August 1 to 5, 
the Trinity Lutheran Church of Welcome on September 16, and 
St. John’s Lutheran Church of Wykoff from August 19 to 26; 
fiftieth anniversaries by the Goodrich Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
St. Paul on April 8, the Swedish Baptist Church of Brunswick from 
July 6 to 8, the Canton Presbyterian Church from June 29 to July 1, 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Catholic Church of Clayfield on Sep- 
tember 2, St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church of Elmore on 
August 19, the First Presbyterian Church of Hallock on July 11, the 
Evangelical Lutheran Zion Church of Madison on July 1, the Lyn- 
dale Congregational Church of Minneapolis from September 28 to 
October 12, the Zion Lutheran Church of North Effington on July 1, 
and St. Francis de Sales Catholic Church of St. Paul on September 
9; fortieth anniversaries by the Sharon Lutheran Church of Lamber- 
ton from August 30 to September 2, the Kerkhoven Baptist Church 
on July 7 and 8, the Salem Lutheran Church of Mahtowa on July 
22, and the Mission Covenant Church of Triumph from September 
20 to 24; twenty-fifth anniversaries by St. Paul’s Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of Chatfield on August 12 and Our Lady of the Lake 
Catholic Church of Mound on July 8; and a twentieth anniversary 
by St. Mary’s Roumanian Orthodox Church of St. Paul on August 
25 and 26. Historical accounts of many of these churches appear in 
the newspapers of the localities in which they are situated on or 
about the dates of the anniversaries. 


Captain Fred A. Bill’s history of “ Navigation above the Falls of 
St. Anthony,” which was published originally in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of Burlington, Iowa, in 1925, is being reprinted in install- 
ments in the St. Cloud Sentinel, beginning with the issue of August 
16. 


In the presence of three thousand people at Tower on July 30 a 
monument bearing the following inscription was unveiled: “ Erected 
by the Vermilion Range Old Settlers Association on the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the first shipment of iron ore from Soudan mine and the 
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state of Minnesota, to commemorate that industrial event and in re- 
membrance of those sturdy pioneers who made it possible.” A picture 
of the monument appears in the Ely Miner for August 3, and a num- 
ber of addresses delivered in connection with the dedication appear 
in the issue for August 10. Another celebration took place at Two 
Harbors on August 31, when the fiftieth anniversary of the first ship- 
ment of ore from that port was marked and a monument commemo- 
rating the event was unveiled. Several addresses presented on this 
occasion, which summarize the story of early iron mining in Minne- 
sota, are published in the Two Harbors Chronicle for September 6. 
A brief general account of the “ Discovery of Minnesota Iron Ore” 
by George H. Primmer appears in the Minnesota Journal of Educa- 
tion for September. 


“The story of Minnesota and its forests reminds one of the old 
adage, ‘ Easy come, easy go.’ Unwise land and forest policies account 
for the tragic loss of a great heritage.” Thus writes George P. Ahern 
in his volume entitled Forest Bankruptcy in America: Each State's 
Own Story (Washington, 1934). One chapter (p. 120-125) is de- 
voted to the “ brief but tragic story” of Minnesota, which only a few 
short decades ago “ proudly pointed to thirty-eight million acres of as 
fine forest as was ever seen by man.” 


The story of a codperative dairying enterprise which had its origin 
in Minnesota in 1921 is told in a pamphlet entitled Land O’Lakes 
Creameries (Incorporated); Its Organization, Nature and History 
(Minneapolis, 1934). It includes accounts of the incorporation of 
the Minnesota Co-operative Creameries Association at a meeting of 
representatives of more than three hundred coéperative creameries on 
June 7, 1921, of the selection of the name “ Land O’Lakes”’ in 1924, 
of the expansion of the activities of the organization, and of its mar- 
keting activities. 


“ An event in which St. Paul in particular should take a deep in- 
terest” is the seventy-fifth anniversary of the writing of “ Dixie,” ac- 
cording to an editorial on “ Minnesota and Dixie” which appears in 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press for July 26. The writer notes that the 
author and composer of the famous song was Daniel D. Emmet, “a 
familiar figure in St. Paul amusement life before the Civil war” and 
a brother of Lafayette S. Emmett, chief justice of the Minnesota Su- 
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preme Court; and he calls attention to the fact that R. C. Munger, 
the owner of a music store in St. Paul, “ assisted financially” in get- 
ting the song published. The original manuscript of “ Dixie” was 
exhibited at the Rockefeller Center in New York during the week of 
July 30. 


The Sibley House and its history are described by Mary Daniel 
Benedict in a brief article entitled “‘ Mount Vernon’ of Minnesota” 
in the Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine for August. 
Views of the exterior of the house and of the living room illustrate 


the article. 


In 1914 the Minnesota Daughters of the American Revolution 
published a series of interviews with Minnesota pioneers in a volume 
entitled Old Rail Fence Corners, which was edited by Mrs. James T. 
Morris (324p.). She reports that she still has on hand a limited 
number of copies of this volume, which she will sell for $2.50 each. 
Anyone interested in obtaining a copy should get in touch with Mrs. 
Morris at the Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis. 


Loca. History ITEMs 


The Anoka County Historical Society was organized at a meeting 
held at Anoka on September 15. The following officers were elected : 
Dr. Scipio Bond, president; Mrs. James Goss, vice president; Mrs. 
C. P. McLean, secretary; and Mrs. Nelson Barstow, treasurer. 


The excavation of an ancient Indian village site near Forest Lake 
in Anoka County and some of the primitive implements and other ob- 
jects that have been unearthed there by Dr. A. E. Jenks and L. A. 
Wilford of the University of Minnesota are described in an article 
in the Minneapolis Journal for July 8. 


Histories of Benville and Moose Lake townships, appearing in the 
Bemidji Daily Pioneer for July 19 and 26, are additions to the series 
of sketches of Beltrami County townships that is being published in 
this paper (see ante, p. 365). 


A reminiscent account, by Wright Orcutt of Minneapolis, of pio- 
neer life in Benton County in the sixties appears in installments in the 
Foley Independent from August 15 to September 5. In 1866 Mr. 
Orcutt’s father came to Minnesota from Indiana, settling in St. 
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Cloud. Some of the writer’s recollections relate to the lumber in- 
dustry, and he names a large number of firms and individuals engaged 
in early logging on the Mississippi and Rum rivers. 


A brief historical sketch of the “Seppman Mill” in Minneopa 
State Park is contributed by H. E. Thompson to the Northwestern 
Miller for September 19. The cover of this issue displays a repro- 
duction in color of a painting of the mill by Howard W. Arnold. 
The writer notes that following the Sioux War the mill was used 
for sixteen years in grinding flour for people living in its neighbor- 
hood. “As a record of pioneer milling days in southern Minnesota,” 
he writes, “it is well worth preserving. The Blue Earth County 
Historical Society took this in hand a few years ago.” 


Some of the orders issued in 1862 when Mankato was “ under 
martial law” are printed in an article by Frank Franciscus which 
appears in the Mankato Free Press for July 27. The orders are 
copied from a scrapbook kept by the late John A. Willard of Man- 
kato. In the issue for September 24 is an article about the organiza- 
tion of the village of Mankato which is based on the minutes of the 
first board of trustees. These are contained in a manuscript volume 
covering the period from May 15, 1865, to April 6, 1867. 


Events of the Sioux War as recalled by Daniel and Samuel Purdy, 
who lived at Shelbyville, near Mankato, in 1862, are described in an 
article which is reprinted from the Star of Homer, Nebraska, where 
they now reside, in the Butterfield Advocate for September 20. 


The history of the Loretto Hospital and St. Alexander Home for 
the Aged in New Ulm, institutions which were established in 1883 
as a result of the efforts of the Reverend Alexander Berghold, is out- 
lined in the Brown County Journal of New Ulm for July 6. The 
story of the Catholic order known as the Poor Handmaids of Jesus 
Christ, which has conducted the hospital since 1884, also is told in 
the Journal. 


The Farmers Independent of Bagley, in its issue for August 16, 
announces that it “ will give as a prize a three years’ subscription free 
to the owner of the oldest existing newspaper published in what is 
now Clearwater county.” ‘The papers submitted in the contest were 
placed on display in the Independent office during the week of August 
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26. The Independent is giving further encouragement to local his- 
torical activity by sponsoring an historical essay contest among pupils 
in the grade schools of Clearwater County. In the issue of Septem- 
ber 13, prizes of $3.00, $2.50, and $1.50, and five one-year subscrip- 
tions to the Independent are offered for the best essays dealing with 
pioneer life in the county. “‘ The best essays will be published in the 
Independent,” reads the announcement, “and then filed away to be 
turned over to a local historical society, when, and if, such organiza- 
tion is formed.” 


In an article about Crow Wing County Indian mounds which ap- 
pears in the Brainerd Daily Dispatch for August 9, Ray E. Colton 
asserts that these are “ mounds of the fortification type” rather than 
burial mounds. ‘The article includes a description of a collection of 
primitive artifacts owned by Mr. F. T. Gustavson of Pequot. 


At the summer meeting and picnic of the Crow Wing County His- 
torical Society, which was held at Gull Lake on August 1, Mr. Wil- 
loughby M. Babcock, curator of the state society’s museum, spoke on 
“ Visualizing Minnesota.” 


The Latto Hospital in Hastings is the subject of an historical 
sketch by Frances Brown in the Hastings Herald for July 20. The 
hospital was established in 1913 in the former home of Rudolph Latto 
in accordance with the terms of his will. 


Another local historical society was added to the list of such or- 
ganizations in southern Minnesota on August 21, when the Fillmore 
County Historical Society was organized at Wykoff. A constitution 
was adopted and the following officers were elected: T. J. Meighen 
of Preston, president; J. C. Mills of Wykoff, vice president; the 
Reverend J. F. Souders of Spring Valley, secretary; and Mrs. John 
Gallighan of Lanesboro, treasurer. Mr. Burt W. Eaton of the Olm- 
sted County Historical Society and a member of the executive council 
of the Minnesota Historical Society addressed the meeting and as- 
sisted materially in the work of organizing the new society. 


The “diamond jubilee” of the Fillmore County Fair, which was 
held for the first time at Preston in 1859, is the occasion for the pub- 
lication of a review of its history by J. C. Mills in the Spring Valley 
Tribune for August 16 and 23. Considerable information about the 
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Fillmore County Agricultural Society and the constitution which it 
adopted in 1870 is included. 


“The Development of a Co-operative Community — Clarks 
Grove,” a term paper prepared by Floyd Sorenson in connection with 
a course in Minnesota history at the University of Minnesota, is pub- 
lished in installments in the Evening Tribune of Albert Lea from 
July 6 to 11. The codperative movement, according to Mr. Soren- 
son, had its beginning at Clark’s Grove in January, 1890, when a 
coéperative creamery was established there. For the origin and early 
success of the creamery he gives credit to three men. “ Hans Peter 
Jensen brought the idea [from Denmark] and the Reverend Lars 
Jorgenson propagated it,” he writes, “but the successful establish- 
ment of the enterprise is due in a large measure to the insight, the 
far-sightedness, and the executive ability” of J. P. Larson. The nar- 
rative includes chapters on early life in Clark’s Grove from the found- 
ing of the community in 1863 to 1890, on the “ Establishment of the 
Creamery,” on “ Cooperative Community Development, 1891-1912,” 
and on “ Clarks Grove and the State.” It is interesting to note that 
in publishing the paper the author’s annotations have been included, 
and that among the sources he used were interviews with pioneers, 
newspapers, and the records of the creamery and other coéperative 
enterprises. 


An interview with Mrs. Margaret Mills, whose family settled 
near Cannon Falls in 1855, appears in the Cannon Falls Beacon for 
September 28. The journey in covered wagons from the old home in 
Wisconsin, the cabin erected as the Minnesota home, and early schools 
are recalled by Mrs. Mills. 


The struggle for the county seat of Grant County, which involved 
the communities of Elbow Lake and Herman in 1881, is described 
in the Grant County Herald for July 26 by C. H. Phinney, a pio- 
neer who participated in the fight. He recalls the election of Novem- 
ber, 1881, in which the removal of the county seat from Elbow Lake 
to Herman was approved by the electors, the removal of the county 
records to Herman, and their return by a party organized at Elbow 
Lake which took the records from their hiding place in the dark of 
night. Mr. Phinney also is the author of a history of the county 
fairs held under the auspices of the Grant County Agricultural As- 
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sociation since 1894 at Elbow Lake, at the farm of W. E. Moses in 
Delaware Township, and at Herman, which appears in the Herald 
for September 20. A Souvenir Edition of the Herald, which appears 
with the issue for August 2, commemorates the dedication on August 
3 of the Anna J. Scofield Memorial Auditorium and Harold Thorson 
Library at Elbow Lake. Sketches of Mrs. Scofield, Thorson, and 
Edward J. Scofield, accounts of the bequests which made the new 
building possible, and a description of the structure are included. 


A total of fourteen territorial postmarks for Hennepin County are 
enumerated in an article that appears in a column for stamp collec- 
tors in the Minneapolis Journal for September 16. Fort Snelling is 
listed as the earliest point using a postmark, and it is asserted that 
“manuscript cancellations are found on covers from the fort in the 
stampless days of the late ’20s and during the ’30s.” St. Anthony 
Falls, Minneapolis, Harmony, Minnetonka, and Independence are 
among the other territorial postmarks noted for the county. 


At Osseo on September 16 the eighty-second anniversary of the first 
settlement of the site by Pierre Bottineau was celebrated. Some 
stories about Bottineau and an outline of the early history of the vil- 
lage appear in the Minneapolis Journal for September 16. An inter- 
esting portrait of Bottineau is reproduced in the Osseo Press for 
September 13. 


A “Special Supplement” of the Grand Rapids Herald-Review, 
which appears with its issue of September 19, is published to observe 
the fortieth anniversary of the establishment of the paper on Septem- 
ber 15, 1894, by Edward C. Kiley. A number of articles of special 
value for a study of the history of Itasca County and of north central 
Minnesota are included. The industrial growth of the region is 
recorded in articles on the lumber industry and iron mining on the 
western Mesabi Range; transportation changes and road building are 
discussed; the development of a telephone system is described; the 
county’s agricultural progress is surveyed by A. H. Frick, and the 
history of the North Central Agricultural School and Experiment 
Station is outlined by R. L. Donavan; the growth of the summer 
resort business, which originally was based on the region’s attractions 
for hunters and fishermen, is described. Changes in county boun- 
daries and the beginnings of settlement in the Grand Rapids neigh- 
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borhood draw some attention. ‘ Medical Practice in the Early Days,” 
pioneer missionary activity among the Chippewa, and the growth of 
schools are the subjects of articles. A chronology of Itasca County 
history from 1894 to 1934, gleaned from the files of the Herald- 
Review, is included. The issue is well illustrated, and the pictures 
of lumbering and mining operations are particularly worthy of note. 


Under the title One Man’s Journey: An Autobiography, Mr. 
Lewis Johnson of Willmar presents the story of his pioneer experi- 
ences in Minnesota (24p.). His family left Sweden and settled in 
Kandiyohi County in 1869. Mr. Johnson relates that in 1882 he 
“was persuaded to make a trip to Sweden with the view of taking 
emigrants over.”” He continues: “I arrived there a few days before 
Christmas and stayed until April when I returned with quite a num- 
ber of emigrants. I received a good commission for each passenger, 
also free transportation. . . . As I was the first person to return 
from the United States to my home community I was called upon to 
answer numerous questions concerning the United States and was 
received very hospitably by all.” 


Events of the Sioux War of 1862 in the neighborhood of Monson 
Lake are recalled by one of the survivors, Mrs. Anna Stina Broberg 
Peterson, in the Willmar Daily Tribune for August 20. A sketch 
of another survivor of the Sioux War, the late Gunder Swenson, who 
settled at Norway Lake in 1859, is contributed by G. Stene to the 
issue for September 29. 


Plans for an historical edition of the Kittson County Enterprise 
of Hallock, to be prepared under the supervision of Mr. Win V. 
Working, are announced in the issues of this paper for August 8 and 
22. Beginning with the issue of September 12 “samples” by Mr. 
Working of the type of “pioneer material that will appear in the 
special historical edition” in the form of interviews with early resi- 
dents are published in the Enterprise. 


At a meeting held at International Falls on October 3 the Koo- 
chiching County Historical Society was organized and the following 
officers were elected: Mrs. Ruth Doherty, president; Judge John 
Berg, vice president; Miss Agnes Holstad, secretary; and H. J. 
Miner, treasurer. Plans were made for monthly meetings, and for 
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the sponsorship of historical exhibits and programs in the schools of 
the county. 


Gold mining operations on Little American Island in Rainy Lake 
and the establishment of Rainy Lake City in 1894 are recalled by one 
of the first merchants in the community, Judge John Berg, in an in- 
teresting article which appears in the International Falls Daily Jour- 
nal for July 13. Mining operations, according to Judge Berg, were 
inaugurated by the Bevear Gold Mining and Milling Company in 
February, 1894, and in the following spring the town site of Rainy 
Lake City was platted by a company of business men from Duluth. 
Boom days in the community, its hotels, shops, school, bank, indus- 
tries, newspaper, and the like are described. ‘The writer gives de- 
tailed accounts of the routes that were used both in summer and 
winter to reach Rainy Lake City, and he tells of some early steam- 
boats that were operated on Minnesota’s border waters. Supplies 
for the community’s various enterprises were brought in over the 
routes described, “except the butcher’s, whose principal stock was 
moose, caribou and deer meat.” Judge Berg gives an excellent pic- 
ture of an industry and a community, both long since abandoned, that 
grew up on one of Minnesota’s last frontiers. 


“ec 


A “20-inning ball game between Lake Benton and Pipestone” 
that took place on September 12, 1901, is described by a member of 
the Lake Benton team, Mr. R. A. Turner, who now resides at Brook- 
ings, South Dakota, in the Lake Benton News for August 10. 


The Marshall Daily Messenger for August 2 announces that a 
wooded area near Lynd has been “ recently selected as the site for an 
ECW camp with the end in view of eventually making a state park 
of it,” and that as a result considerable interest in the historical back- 
grounds of this section of Lyon County has been aroused. A brief 
outline of the history of the Lynd region appears in this issue. Be- 
ginning with the issue of August 17, chapters relating to this locality 
are reprinted from A. P. Rose’s History of Lyon County. 


About two thousand people attended the sixth annual picnic and 
summer meeting of the Martin County Historical Society, which was 
held on August 26 in Sylvania Park, Fairmont, near the site of old 
Fort Fairmont. The speaker of the day was Mr. Arthur M. Nel- 
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son, who reviewed the history of the Sioux War post erected at Fair- 
mont. An outline of his talk appears in the Fairmont Daily Sentinel 
for August 27. 


A history of Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Congregation of Lin- 
coln, published on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the church 
on July 15, 1933, includes sketches of pastors who have served the 
congregation and of various church organizations. 


A brief historical sketch of the German Catholic community of 
Johnsburg in Mower County is reprinted from the Adams Review in 
the Austin Daily Herald for July 2. The settlement was established 
about 1857 and was first known as Germania. 


“Every schoolroom in the state whether it be a one-room country 
schoolroom, or a palatial city structure, should have a course of Min- 
nesota History” said Congressman Theodore Christianson in an ad- 
dress before members of the Fort Ridgely Historical Association at 
Fort Ridgely State Park on August 21. The meeting was followed 
by a presentation of the pageant centering around the career of Henry 
H. Sibley that was shown at Itasca State Park throughout the sum- 
mer (see ante, p. 359). On June 3 the old fort site was the scene 
of the second annual concert of the Fort Ridgely Choral Festival 
Association. A Souvenir Program issued on that occasion includes 
an historical sketch of the fort and a picture showing its appearance 


in 1862. 


The announcement that the restoration of old Fort Ridgely has 
been undertaken by a group of more than two hundred men employed 
in a CCC camp appears in the Brown County Journal of New Ulm 
for July 27. Pictures of the ruins of the barracks at the fort and 
of one of the log buildings that were used as officers’ quarters appear 
with the announcement. 


At a meeting held at St. Peter on August 31, members of the 
Nicollet County Historical Society reélected Mr. Henry N. Benson 
as president. Other officers of the society are Mrs. Magnus Peter- 
son, vice president; Eugene Meyer, secretary-treasurer ; and Edward 
A. Johnson, historian. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Ellsworth in Nobles 
County was the occasion for a “Golden Jubilee and Homecoming” 
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celebration on August 15 and 16. In response to an invitation to 
pioneers to attend the celebration, a number of early settlers wrote 
reminiscent letters, some of which appear in the Ellsworth News. 
Of special interest is a letter, in the issue for August 9, from Ernest 
O. Ellsworth of Iowa Falls, lowa, for whose father, Eugene S. Ells- 
worth, the town was named. He reveals that the elder Ellsworth 
was “ Secretary-Treasurer of the Cedar Rapids, Iowa Falls & North- 
western Land & Town Lot Company,” which platted the town site. 
With his letter Mr. Ellsworth sent, for exhibition in connection with 
the homecoming, an “ Album of Towns” from the papers of the town 
site company which contains the original plat of Ellsworth. A por- 
trait of the elder Ellsworth also appears in the News for August 9. 


The first Nobles County Fair, which was held in October, 1879, 
is the subject of a brief article in the Worthington Globe for Septem- 
ber 13. The fair, which was planned by the local agricultural society, 
met with such success that it became an annual event. 


A number of “ Pioneer Sod Breakers of Norman County,” men 
who were farming in the region before 1880, were honored at a meet- 
ing of twenty-five hundred farmers held at Ada on July 25. Brief 
biographical sketches of the pioneers appear in the Norman County 
Herald of Ada for July 27. 


Installments of Win V. Working’s “ History of the Northwest” 
continue to appear in the Crookston Daily Times (see ante, p. 369). 
Minutes of the Crookston city council and records of the United 
States land office at Crookston are utilized by the writer in the prepa- 
ration of sketches dealing with the incorporation of the city in 1879 
and the early activities of its council and with the early settlement of 
the region. ‘These sketches appear in the Times between July 7 and 
13. Other interesting installments published betwen July 1 and 
October 1 deal with population elements, transportation, churches, 
banking, wheat production, lumbering, Polk County boundaries, and 
place names in the county. 


In connection with a “homecoming celebration and pioneer festi- 
val” held at Morgan on August 9 and 10, a carefully prepared 
pageant commemorating the eightieth anniversary of the first perma- 
nent white settlement in Redwood County was presented. The first 
episode centered about the lower Sioux agency ; others reénacted scenes 
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from the Sioux War and from the settlement of the county. The 
pageant was written by Mr. H. B. West of Morgan, who has pre- 
sented a copy of the text to the Minnesota Historical Society. 


The sixth annual joint meeting of the historical societies of Cook, 
Lake, and St. Louis counties, known as the North Shore Historical 
Assembly, was held on August 27 with sessions at Fond du Lac and 
Duluth. At the afternoon session Mr. S. George Stevens of Fond 
du Lac spoke on “ Wild Life of the Lower St. Louis Valley,” Mr. 
John Fritzen of Duluth described the “St. Louis River Grand Por- 
tage,” and Mr. Glen J. Merritt of Duluth presented his “ Recollec- 
tions of Oneota and the St. Louis River.” The evening session 
included addresses and papers on “ Fifty Years of Iron Ore Trans- 
portation” by Thomas Owens of Two Harbors, on “ North Shore 
Recollections” by the Reverend E. F. Lindquist of Grand Marais, 
on the “ Development of Local History” by William E. Culkin of 
Duluth, on the “ First Five Historical Assemblies” by Judge W. E. 
Scott of Two Harbors, and on “Colonel ‘Bill’ Colville, Cook 
County Pioneer Homesteader” by N. J. Bray. 


An interesting and valuable narrative of pioneer experiences in 
Scott and Pipestone counties appears in three installments on August 
16, 23, and 30 in the series of historical articles contributed by J. E. 
Townsend to the Belle Plaine Herald. The writer is Mrs. Gratia 
F. Ferris, who went to Belle Plaine as a bride in 1855. She describes 
the log house in which she lived, with a roof made of basswood shakes 
and a chimney of sticks and mud. The furniture consisted of a 
“ home-made hickory bedstead, kitchen table, two chairs, also hickory, 
and a washstand which was half of a basswood block three feet long, 
with holes bored in and sticks put in for legs.” Mrs. Ferris lived in 
the vicinity of Belle Plaine until 1878, when she removed to Pipestone 
and repeated many of her pioneer experiences. 


The Wabasha Roller Mill Company, which was established in 
1862, is the subject of a brief historical account in the Wabasha 
County Herald-Standard for August 16. An article in the same 
paper for September 6, which notes the removal of the First National 
Bank of Wabasha to new quarters, includes a brief résumé of the 
history of that institution covering a period of fifty-three years. In 
this issue of the Herald-Standard is published also an account by An- 
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drew Fuglie of the building of a narrow gauge railroad between 


Wabasha and Zumbrota in 1878. 


A list of the members of the Washington County Historical So- 
ciety, furnished by the treasurer, Miss Annie Connors, is published in 
the Stillwater Post-Messenger for July 5. 


The “Third Decennial Homecoming” held at Madelia, which 
took place from July 16 to 21, was marked by a parade of historical 
floats, exhibits of pictures and objects of historical interest in the store 
windows of the community, and a program that included talks by 
Mr. Fred W. Johnson of New Ulm and Judge Julius Haycraft of 
Fairmont. The latter address, which was entitled Madelia in Retro- 
spect, has been published in pamphlet form (12 p.). 








